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THE WOMAN 
IN THE WATER 


John Hancock’s dread-drenched head trip of 
ghosts, vampirism and mental breakdown. Let's 
Scare Jessica to Death remains an unparalleled 
and underappreciated genre gem 45 years after 
Its release. 

PLUS: Producer William Badalato recalls how 
the film became the product of a tough-as-nalls 
cast and crew, and genre author Kim Newman 
explains his decades-long fascination with It. 
by MICHAEL DOYLE 


yQ YOUNG BLOOD 

w “ A new wave of teenage filmmakers Is exploring the genre with a little help from 
friends, family and a fearless desire to freak you out. 

PLUS: “Zombie Girl” Emily Hagins has graduated to adulthood with her love of genre Intact, 
by MICHAEL GINGOLD 


^ KRAMPUS lOI 

T A beautifully illustrated new book delivers everything you need to know about 
North America's growing obsession with the Anti-Claus. 

by DEBORAH KAVIS 


0m 


In the weeks before his death, Herschell Gordon Lewis talked to Rue 
Morgue about his legendary career as the creator of the splatter film. 
PLUS! Arrow Video's new H.G. Lewis box set, and reissued Blood 
Feasfsequel Blood Diner. 

by PRESTON FASSELL, THE GORE-MET and DAVE ALEXANDER 
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W e're tfie architects of our own Hell, aid social media is the proof. Or so says the guy who 
gets singled out by his friends tor having never joined Facebook or Twitter, (I figure that 
my life is full enough with work and actual social activities that I don't have surplus time 
to manage virtual ones - or maybe I just don't care what your dog ate for lunch). I am, 
however, the face of Rue Morgue’s Instagram account, so while I can't escape mundane 
tood/pet photos entirely, it's worth it to be exposed to a world of great art, to have a window into horror 
culture around the world, and to be able to Interactwith thousands of wonderful like-minded genre lovers. 

For me, that's the best of social media. The other, sharper, edge of the sword is the mortifying way in 
which it shapes our lives. I'm wrlt'ng this on Halloween, before the American election, and I feel physically 
exhausted by the discourse over both. The 2016 race, which feels like it ran longer than the Saw fran- 
chise and was just as punishing, will always be marked by some truly hateful rhetoric, while Halloween 
is increasingly the time of year defined by anxiety over whether on not someone will be offended by a 
costume. It's a circus of hypersensitivity and public shaming that the media thrives on, making the prob- 
lem worse by constantly reporting on the caustic things said on social media, turning everything into a 
shouting match, which in turn stokes the online flame wars so everyone can revel In the ugliest of drama 
and experience some sense of self-importance by singeing those they disagree with. 

The effect is chilling. If we're not yelling, we're scared to express our opinions because we constantly 
threaten each other for doing so. This year I mentioned Trump in the pages of Rue Morgue and received 
letters shaming meforpoklng fun at him, the writersthreatening to cancel their subscriptions. An editorial 
by definition should be full of opinions, and if you don't agree, you’re encouraged to write in and say so - 
or don't read it; tt'sjust one page out of 64. Making threats because someone doesn't share your opinion 
Is bully behaviour. Similarly, a conversation took place in the office while I was writing this in which it 
was suggested that I steer clear from even discussing political correctness at Halloween. Though the 
sentiment was well-meaning. It feels to me like fear controlling the conversation. 

But, as much as I have strong opinions on the evils of Donald Trump and the irony of political correct- 
ness off the rails. I'm more interested in how the social media mindset is reflected in the horror genre. 
As explained by Karl Albrecht. Ph.D. in a 2012 article for Psychology Today titled The (Only) 5 Fears We 
All Share, one of our five shared fears is “Loss of Autonomy; the fear of being immobilized, paralyzed, 
restricted, enveloped, overwhelmed, entrapped. Imprisoned, smothered, or otherwise controlled by cir- 
cumstances beyond our control. In physical form. It's commonly known as claustrophobia, but ft also 
extends to our social interactions and relationships.'' The last sentence is particularly important here. We 
lose control through social media when we allow others, often strangers, to modify who we are by their 
approval or disapproval of our behaviour and other facets of our lives. 

That idea terrifies me. Well, me and Charlie Brooker, creator of the TV series Black Mirror. 

Called this generation's Twilight Zone, the show consists of self-contained episodes that are sometimes 
feature-length. The title refers to both the screen of our various computers and the way the series shows 
us the dark side of what we're becoming via our technology. 

The most affecting episode is “Nosedive," set in a future where technology allows your every social 
transaction to be rated out of five by others, which then translates directly into real-world value. Bryce 
Dallas Howard plays a woman desperate to improve her ranking from a 4.2 to a 4.5 in order to get into a 
community that only accepts "4.5s.” Her every action is judged, forcing her to constantly chase others' 
approval by adopting a fake smile, scripting future interactions and paying for a social media coach to 
help her curry favour. Her plans to boost her social ranking by being a maid of honour at a popular friend's 
wedding are thrown into chaos by a series of rank-destroying mishaps that eventually drive her mad. 

It's so effective because it's uncomfortably close to real-life; I know people who obsess over their man- 
icured social media profiles, Klout scores, and the number of "likes" they get. Whether for professional 
gain, personal ego or a mix of both, they start to lose their identity. 

When it comes to loss of control, horror has a lengthy history of reflecting ourfearsof whoweare-from 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde to Ginger Snaps. But due largely to social media, the fear of your true self has 
shifted into a fear of being your true self. 

Maybe we're not so much the architects of our own Hell, as we are 7 ^ 

the programmers. 

dave@rue-niorgue.cotn 
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THANKS FOR COMPILING a list of horror podcasts in 
your Halloween issue! Though it's not the most com- 
mon way of getting creeped out, listening to them 
has its own way - as opposed to watching a movie - 
of getting under your skin. Just switch off the lights, 
put in some earphones and enjoy. 

KAREN WAN, VIA FACEBOOK 


become another casualty of the digital age. I have 
always preferred to have the magazine in my hand 
instead of reading it on my computer. I know six is- 
sues a year are better than none, but trust me, I am 
really gonna mourn the issues that have been lost. 

MAH POLLICE, VIA FACEBOOK 


GREAT ISSUE, as always [flM#777]. Loved the prim- 
er on podcasts. For my money, there is some fantas- 
tic work being done in this medium right now, so I 
was a bit disappointed at how few fiction ones there 
were. Kni^0nt Horror'm particular deservedly tops 
many Best Horror Podcast lists but doesn’t even get 
a mention in yours. As Larry Fessenden said about 
Tales from Beyond the Pale, podcasts/audio drama 
are a great way for emerging storytellers to start out. 
You can do everything you can do in a film, except 
you don’t need to pay for a set, costumes, visual 
effects... hell, the actors don’t even need to get 
dressed! So it might have been nice to give exposure 
to some of the original horror podcasts, rather than 
the ones discussing films and literature, as great as 
they all are. Keep up the good work, fiends. 

ALI - EDINBURGH 

MiHAT A WONDERFUL Halloween surprise! Rue 
Morgue gave Six Foot Plus a glowing review in their 
Halloween issue [RM#171]. An endless supply of 
gratitude to every contributor to this article. Spe- 
cial shout out to Andrea Subissati, Alex West and 
Richelle Charkot. We're honoured. 

SIX FOOT PLUS PODCAST, VIA INSTAGRAM 


Thank you for your letter, Matt. We would like to em- 
phahcallysay that, although we are going through a 
transihon, we are certainly notin danger of becom- 
ing a casualty. Our changes are made to ensure the 
company remains healthy and vibrant and, though 
we will be producing less issues of Rue Morgue, our 
Rue Morgue Library series will be ramping up to five 
releases next year as welt as a surprise end-of-the- 
year release. There will be more exciting announce- 
ments in the coming months, so stay tuned! 

PLEASE OH PLEASE, tell me It Isn’t really true that 
you’ll be going to only six issues a year! I so look 
forward to getting my issue in the mail every month! 
If it weren't for Rue Morgue, I’d have never known 
about the book A Choir of III Children or the movie 
The Babadook, or about a million other things I've 
loved over the years. If I had the ability, I’d give you 
all the funding you could ever need, but sadly, I 
can’t. All I can do is tell you how much your mag- 
azine has meant to me, even helping me through 
my mother’s death from breast cancer seven years 
ago. It's always a bright day when I see that white 
shipping envelope in my mailbox. You're one of the 
best magazines ever; please don’t disappear! 

CROW JANE, VIA FACEBOOK 
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How are you dealing with the scary 
clown in YOUR neighbourhood? 


With my shotgun. 

NICK CRAIG 

1 love it; I’ve got four 

in the cellar, one in 

my car trunk. And I'm 

off to get me another. 


GAVIN MCVIE 


I • 


I tty to invite them for some hang time! 
Much to my dismay, they decilne. Its hard 
making fn'ends... 

ROV ROBINS 


I am the clown in my neighbourhood. I like 
watching you through your window. 



GUSTAFSON LYNN 


REALLY LOVED the 19th Anniversary Issue! Brings 
that old "Are monsters nature or nurtured?’’ ques- 
tion up. What are other readers’ thoughts on the 
question? 

AARON COOPER, VIA FACEBOOK 

THE NOTE FROM UNDERGROUND was very heartbreak- 
ing in the Halloween issue. Only six Issues starting 
next year?! I know it's not goodbye but a part of me 
died inside and it still felt like losing a loved one. 

SEAN O’NEILL, VIA FACEBOOK 


Hi Crow Jane, Thank you so much for your note, it 
means the world to us that readers like you exist! It 
is tnje that we will be scaling back to six issues next 
year due to changing trends in publishing, but don’t 
despair, we are also ramping up our Rue Morgue 
Library seiies to hve releases, along with a surprise 
end-of-the-year release. IVe definitely have no plans 
to disappear, rest assured we will be around for 
many years to come! 


I am collecting their corpses in my base- 
ment. 

JOE BLACKSMITH 


Well, first, I put on my clown makeup... 

TRACY L FULTZ JR, 


Don’t believe the hype - think of all the out 
-of-work clowns. 

MIKE RUGGIANO 


I WAS JUST READING Dave’s Note From Underground 
in RM#171 and was quite bummed out to read about 
the Changes coming in 2017. 1 understand why, but 
at the same time it makes me sad. I’ve been reading 
Rue since '02; I’m running out of shelf space to put 
them on! I just hope that Rue Morgue isn’t gonna 
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HERBERT WEST TO RETURN IN IVAN ZUCCON’S RE-AHIMJimmm 





Italian lilmmaker Ivan Zuccon has long drawn 
inspiration from the works of HP, Lovecraft, be- 
ginning with his 2000 debut feature The Dark- 
ness Beyond and continuing through 2008’s 
Colour from the Dark, one of several adaptations 
of the author's story “The Colour Out of Space.” 
Now, Zuccon is treading on sacred cinemat- 
ic-Lovecrafti'an ground, preparing his new fea- 
ture Herbert IVesh Reanlmator. 

Stuart Gordon, of course, put an indelible 
stamp on Miskafonic University’s maddest stu- 
dent with his 1985 classic, which sparked a 
trend toward bhnging Lovecraft to the screen 
that conbnues to this day. His Re-Animatorms 
followed by two official sequels, a Gordon-di- 
rected stage musical, underground burlesques 
such as Re-Penetrator and Dylan Greenberg's 
Dr. West: A Reanimated Parody, and the 2008 
announcement of a youth-oriented Herbert IVesh 
Re-Animator TV series that 
never came to pass. No one 
has since attempted a serious 
feature revisiting the material, 
but Zuccon believes he has 
found the right angle from 
which to approach it. 

“It’s a very ambitious proj- 
ect,” he says. “Of course I 
know that Stuart Gordon and 
Brian Yuzna made a few great 
movies on the subject, but I'm 
crazy enough to try to find a 
different way - a more per- 
sonal one - and tell the story 
with a fresh angle. I am incor- 
porating some elements of the 
Lovecraft tales, trying to keep 
the 'same atmosphere you feel while reading 
them. I'm diverting from them at a certain point, 
though, drawing Herbert West with a different 


characterization. In the stories, he is obsessed 
with death and the idea of overtaking it at any 
cost, so the struggle is between him and his ob- 
session. In this movie. West is destroyed by a 
huge loss, and he wants to defeat death in order 
to have his beloved back. It’s a distinct perspec- 
tive, but with the same result: lote of experiments 
with lots of failures and lots of reanimated and 
very aggressive corpses!" 

Don’t look for Dr. Carl Hill and his severed head 
in Herbert West: Reanimator, though, or the sup- 
porting players from Lovecraft’s prose. Zuccon 
has his own ensemble lined up. 

“We see West and his daughter in flashback 
sections,” the wrtter/director reveals. “In the 
present day, we have West, his assistant Clara 
and our counterpart of Dr. Hill, a man named 
Lewis who is a very insane, sadistic and weird 
character.” 

Earlier this year, Zuccon 
shot five minutes of those 
flashbacks to serve as a 
promotional teaser, featur- 
ing Emanuele German, who 
has appeared in several of 
the filmmaker's prior films 
(including The Darkness Be- 
yond -m which he portrayed 
Lovecraft’s Randolph Carter 
-Bad Brains anb Wrath of the 
Crowd), as West and Valenti- 
na Bivona as his daughter. 

For the feature, Zuccon 
says, “I’m considering sev- 
eral international names and 
horror icons like Debbie Ro- 
chon, Tiffany Shepis, Danielle 
Harris, Sarah Michelle Cellar, Kane Hodder, etc. 
We’ll start negotiations in January and see who 
we can get for the film. Of course, I would love to 


REANIMATOR 


Emanueie Carman as Herbert IVesf and Valentina 
Bivona as his daughter in teaser footage for Herbert 
West; Reanimator 


secure a cast full of genre stars!" 

Zuccon is targeting a production start for next 
summerfor Herbert West; Reanimator, and notes 
that he will not be attempting to duplicate the 
marriage of horror and grisly humour that Gordon 
officiated to perfection in his film. 

“This movie will be very dramatic, without any 
of the kind of comedic accents you saw in the 
Gordon and Yuzna productions,” says the film- 
maker, who is already working on the main-title 
music as well. “And I can assure fans of the old 
Re-Animator that they won’t be disappointed 
with this one!” 

MICHAEL GINGOLD 






Frank Henenlotler has shocked and disturbed 
audiences with cult f Ims such as Basket Case, 
Brain Damage and Frankenhooker, but now the 
director is turning his attention to another artist 
with the documentary feature The Trial of Mike 
Diana. On March 29, 1994, underground car- 
toonist Mike Diana became the first person in 
United States history to be criminally convicted 
for artistic obscenity. An artist whose cartoon 
illustrations depicted admittedly disturbing im- 
agery of child rape and sodomy, bestiality and 
human mutilation, Diana faced a $3000 fine 
and wasn't allowed near anyone under the age 
of eighteen when, in 1991, some of his comics 
fell Into the hands of law enforcement (which 
was accused of entrapment). Most shockingly, 
he was also prohibited from drawing images 
for his own use inside his home. Diana’s story 
has became a cautionary tale for all aspiring art- 
ists whose work is considered unconventional, 
which is why Henenlotter was compelled to re- 
count the case. 

“Well, somebody had to tell the story," says 
Henenlotter. “Though Diana's trial attracted at- 
tention back in 1994, it was mainly a local story 
in Florida. Yes, a handful of national publications 
mentioned it, but it was also back in the day 
when the Internet was still in its infancy and in 
the grand scheme of things, it didn't attract the 
kind of national outrage it should have. That a 
court could decide that a man's art 'isn't art,’ and 
that he could face three years in prison for draw- 
ing lines on paper is insane.’’ 

Notable comic book creators such as Neil 
Gaiman and Scott McLeod spoke on Diana’s be- 
half, and his case later inspired an off-Broadway 
play titled Busted Jesus Comix. 

In early October, Henenlotter and his produc- 
tion team launched a Kickstarter campaign to 
help fund The Thai of Mike Diana, which Is set 
to Include original animations from Diana, who 
continues to work in comics, 

“I wanted to go the route of crowdfunding so 
we could not only display Diana's art completely 
uncensored but, at the same time, celebrate it," 
says Henenlotter. “I didn’t want to be bound by 
someone else’s rules about what we can and 
cannot show, or how the story should be told. 
Since the trial Is about obscenity, and so much of 
his art is made to disturb, shock and confront the 
viewer, I thought it important we show that art 
completely uncensored. Obviously, his art isn’t 
for everyone, and few see the humour inherent 


in much of it. But if it offends, don't view it. And if 
the documentary offends, stop watching it." 

At press time. The Trial of Mike Diana had 
reached nearly a quarter of the $40,000 It hoped 
to raise via Kickstarter. 

It isn’t Henenlotter's first documentary project 
on controversial artists. In 2010, he co-directed 
Hercheii Gordon Lewis: The Godfather of Gore, 
and followed it In 201 3 with a film about Lewis’ 
producing partner, sexploitation pioneer David F. 
Friedman, titled That's Sexploitation! But this is 
different in that it will take a more journalistic 
approach to its subject matter. Henenlotter is 
confident it will tell Diana’s story fairly and thor- 
oughly. 

“Making the film, I didn't anticipate the level of 


help and cooperation we received from so many 
people involved in the case," he says. “In partic- 
ular, the prosecuting attorney, Stuart H. Baggish, 
gave us a 90-minute interview knowing that we 
didn't agree with the conviction. Nevertheless, 
he was a gentleman and rather elegantly spelled 
out not only the legal decisions that were made 
In the case but his honest revulsion to the ma- 
terial. Also, we tracked down one of the more 
vocal protesters seen on the local news. She too 
impressed us with the gentle clarity of her views. 
It’s important that we have both sides of the ar- 
gument on view since it's important that we try 
to understand what happened in that small town 
twenty years ago." 

ANDY BURNS 


The EPIC battle between the shadow and the light begins ... 


PALADIN f 


Book I: Devil’s Garden J 


SEQUENCE 


Book 2: Devil’s Night 







COMIC BOOK ADAPTATION OF AMEHICAH Om PLANNED FOR MARCr. 


Fans of Neil Gaiman’s 2001 fanfasy-horror 
novel American Gods have much to look forward 
to. Besides the television series currently In the 
works at Starz, Dark Horse has announced a 
27-issue comic book adaptation, slated to de- 
but next spring. Veteran Gaiman adapter and 
collaborator P. Craig Russell ( 77?e Sandman: The 
Dream Hunterdi will script the project, with inte- 
rior art duties falling to Scott Hampton and a host 
of guest artists. Glenn Fabry and Adam Brown 
will provide covers. 

Russell says he's a long-time fan of the book 
- a dark, sometimes bloody and often disturb- 
ing modern fable that picked up a Bram Stoker 
Award for Best Horror Novel. But it took him a 
while to warm to the idea of adapting it. 

“I read American Gods when it first came out 
and enjoyed It Immensely, although with Its 
modern backwater American settings - pris- 
ons, motels, small-town Americana and such - 1 
didn't really see It as the sort of visual world I en- 
joy drawing," says Russell, an acclaimed writer 
and artist whose comics career stretches back to 
1972. “But a great story is a great story." 

Russell says his biggest challenge Is shoehorn- 

ENTRAILS 


ing Caiman's dense novel - about an ex-convict 
who finds himself caught up in a war between 
the sometime monstrous gods of mythology and 
their modern-day counterparts - into a more 
streamlined graphic format. 

“The challenge is getting the first 200-page 
story arc of the novel into the 204 pages of the 
first nine issues of the graphic adaptation. Ev- 
ery page, every paragraph Is taken apart line by 
line, chopped, diced and whittled, then put back 
together again, hopefully without the seams 
showing." 

Gaiman will guide him throughout the process. 

“He trusts me to simply go otf and do the 
work,” Russell says, “though he’s always avail- 
able and quick to reply when I shoot him any 
questions or requests for clarificabon of this or 
that story point.” 

The comic’s release will roughly coincide with 
the airing of the Starz series, but Russell says 
he’s taking pains to keep his vision entirely sep- 
arate trom the network’s concept. 

“Wrth visual arts especially, the last thing you 
want is cross contamination," he says. “Having 
said that, as soon as I finish my own work, I can 



hardly wait to see what the other creators have 
done with the same material." 


American Gods: Shadows is scheduled to hit 
stands on March 15, 2017. 

APRIL SNELUNGS 


) Beloved horror host "Cool Ghoul" 
John Zacherle died on October 
27, at age 98. One of America's 
best-known hosts from the 1950s 
through '70s, he began his career 
In Philadelphia before relocating to 
New York City In 1958, where he 
continued to introduce the "Shock 
Theatre" package of films for TV 
audiences. That same year he re- 
leased the album Dinner With Drac, 
which became a hit. Zacherle also 
did voice-overwork and had cam- 
eos in films such as Brain Damage. 
In 2010, he was inducted Into the 
Broadcast Pioneers of Philadel- 
phia’s Hall of Fame. 

) Independent horror and ex- 
ploitation director Ted V. Mikels 
died from colon cancer on Octo- 
ber 16 at the age of 86. The ac- 
tor-turned-filmmaker was best 
known for low budget yet Iconic 
horror films such as 1968’s The 
Astro-Zombies, 1 971 's The Corpse 
Grinders and its 2002 sequel, 
and Blood Orgy of the She-Dev- 
ils (1973). German director Timo 
Rose, who is currently at work on 
a remake of Corpse Grinders re- 
* vealed to Rue Morgue that Mikels 
*was able to shoot a cameo before 
his passing. 


^Preacher co-creator and re- 
nowned comic book artist Steve 
Dillion died in New York City some- 
time during the week of October 
16, while on vacation following 
New York Comic-Con. The Brlt- 
Ish-born Dillon began his career 
at age sixteen, doing work for 
Marvel UK. He's best known for his 
60-Issue run on the Vertigo series 
Preacher, which he co-created 
with writer Garth Ennis. The story 
of a preacher who’s possessed by 
the offspring of a demon and angel 
was turned Into an ongoing AMC 
TV series that debuted this year. 
Dillon was 54. 

3fx artist John Vullch died In his 
sleep on October 12. Vullch was 
a genre favourite, having worked 
on such television series as Buffy 
the Vampire Stayer, The X-Files 
and Werewolf, while also creating 
makeup effects for films such as 
The Lost Boys, Fright Night and 
Tom Savini's Night of the Living 
Dead remake, to name just a few. 
Vullch was also responsible for 
creating Bub for George Romero’s 
Day of the Dead. He was 55. 

)As Universal moves forward 
with plans to exploit its classic 


monsters, the studio has hired 
Dave Callaham to work on a new 
screenplay based upon the Wolf- 
Man. Callaham, who also co-wrote 
the first two Expendables movies, 
as well as the 2014 American 
Godzilla film, took over from Aar- 
on Guzikowski (Prisoners), who 
penned the initial draft. The first 
film in Universal's new monster 
shared universe franchise will be 
The Mummy, starring Tom Cruise 
and Russell Crowe, which hits the- 
atres June 9, 2017. 

) Director Taika Waltitl will bring 
the world of his popular horror 
mockumentary What We Do In 
the Shadows (2014) to television. 
Waltitl, currently directing Thor: 
Ragnarok for Marvel, will work 
with Shadows co-star Jemalne 
Clement on Paranormal Event 
Response Unit tor New Zealand’s 
TVNZ 2. The series will follow the 
exploits of Karen and Mike, po- 
lice offers tasked with keeping 
inner-city residents safe from all 
sorts of supernatural beings and 
events. Waltitl and Clement have 
been offered a Sl-mllllon budget 
for six half-hour episodes. 

ANDY BURNS 


MQNSTRD 

B iZABRD 

According to a recent post by cryptozo- 
ologynews.com, a motorist in Wisconsin 
spotted an unidentified animal that he 
described as a bipedal, wolf-llke crea- 
ture. The Ontario businessman was driv- 
ing near the city of Eau Claire when he 
noticed the animal standing on the right 
side of the road. He described It as being 
dark in colour, six to seven feet tall, and 
"shaggy In appearance” with legs that 
were “slender and backward from that 
of a human." As he passed, the creature 
took several steps before disappearing 
Into the shadows. Sightings of these 
werewolf-like creatures - often referred 
to as ’’dogmen” - are not uncommon in 
the northern United States with a partic- 
ular concentration In Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania. Several months 
eariier, a "dogman" was reported by 
a teenager near the town of Muskego, 
Wisconsin, less than 40 miles away. He 
described it as five feet tall with dark fur, 
pointed ears and yellow eyes. 

LYLE BLACKBURN 
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Decorating with holly was traditionally believed to be an effective defence against witches. 


Rhode Island's Mercy Lena Brown, who died In 1 892, was the last person 
and desecrated because people feared she might be a vampire. 


Javier Antunez (Instagram; ©tattooedtheory) 


"This Mohawk from Gremlins 2 has been by far one 
of my favourite pieces! David (my client) and I were 
huge fans of the movie growing up and it was an easy 
choice to finish off the leg sleeve. This one took us 
about six hours to complete!” 


HAVE k BHEtT HORROR TAT? SRARE IT WITH US AT: INF0@HUE-MDR8llE.C0H. 
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WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACTS 


When tomatoes first arrived In Europe In the 1 500s, many believed they were used by witches In 
ointments to make their brooms fly and to turn themselves Into werewolves, due to the plant be- 
ing in the solanaceae family along with supposed "black magic” herbs nightshade and mandrake. 


In Polish Christmas traditions of yesteryear. It was considered bad luck to have an odd number 
of guests seated at the dinner table, so an extra plaoe setting would beadded to even things out. 


Police were summoned when a woman in Sacrarnemo, California, was recemiy spotted walking 
around with a skull on a stiok. Upon finding the woman, she led them to a homeless enoampment 
where she had disoovered the rest of the body. 


Hi RUE MORGUE 


WITCHERY 

HUNG UPSIDE DOWN AND BROWNED 


FRIDAY THE 13TH PART III 
PUNCTURED WITH A HOT POKER 


DON'TBE AFRAID OF THE DARK (2010) 

GOBLINS MAKE OFF WITH MOM 


Another age-old superstition suggests that dogs that howl on Christmas Eve are destined to 
succumb to madness. 


Earlier this year, Sweden opened Its first “neutral” cemetery; essemially a graveyard that’s devoid 
of any religious symbols and markers. 


Old-time folklore dictates that those who are born on Christmas Day will never see a ghost (and 
will also never hang or drown to death). 


It was once believed that not decorating a Christmas tree after it was brought Into the house 
would result In spring falling to arrive the following year. 


In Victorian times, women in search of the perfect figure would often infect themselves with a 
tapeworm, which would allow them to eat whatever they wanted while still losing weight. 


© HOUSE 

CHILD SNATCHED BY CHIMNEY CREEPS 


When Franken Berry cereal launched in the eady '70s, Red Dye Nos. 2 and 3 were used for its 
p fruity colour. These two chemicals cannot be digested, which resulted in a rash of parems seek- 
ing emergency medical care after their children passed red and pink stool. 


A Czech Christmas superstition denotes that the first person to leave the table will die In the 
coming year, which Is why dinner parties all nse at once. 


Following a ra^ of creepy clown reports this fall, internet pornography site Pomhub reported a 
“210 percent increase in searches for 'clown porn.’” 


KRAMPUS 

ANTI-CLAUS GIVES GRANNY THE SACK 


GRABBERS 

FRANTIC FEMALE FLIES UP THE FLUE 
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“THAT’S THE SOUND OF THE MEN 
WORKING ON THE GRAIN... GAAAAAANG.” 


MARCANDRE LAN6L0IS 

Drop by our Facebook page every month for a chance to have 
your Final Words! 





AMERICAN GUINEA PIG: 

BLOODSHOCK 

BLU-RAY/DVD/CD 
Japan’s darkest secret is 
America’s newest nightmare! 


PLANS 

A small town faces an alien 
invasion. But instead of lasers, 
spaceships, or epic force, the 
aiiens are using the town’s 
recently dead as soldiers. 


THE HOSPITAL 2 

Five years after the brutal 
events at The Hospital, 
two survivors struggle to 
survive in the aftermath. 


NOW AVAILABLE AT MVDSHOP.com 
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O KRAMPUS CANDLES 

$20 

Ars yoj, atiem, burned out on Cbrist- 
mas? If so, show your undying devotion to 
the Anti-Claus with a 5” Krampus candle from 
Wyrdwerks. Made with soy, and available in 
red or green, it keeps the bo-ho-bo in horror. 


RULES OF HALLOWEEN BATH 
BOMB GIR80X 

$25,99 


Avoid being a schlub in the tub with Porcelain 
Wolf's bath bomb gift set. Scent yourself with 
Pumpkin Cookies ("Trick or Treat"), Candy 
Corn ("Poison") and Sweet Dark Plum (“The 
Wrong Way’’); they’ve even tossed in some 
candy corn for good measure. Consider it the 
perfect marinating kit for cannibals. 


0 NECRONOMICAROS 

$25 

Lovecraftan gods, mythological mon- 
sters, biblical demons - they're what good 
times are made of in fJecronomiCards (see 
review p.GO). The game has you use Spell and 
Summon cards to mess with your fellow play- 
ers as you attempt to be the first to conjure 
up seven creatures. With 110 Illustrated, large 
(tarot-sized) cards. It's both a game and some 
arcane eye-candy. 


0 CTHULHU ON CORK 

$79, $49, $18 

Cthulhu comes home for the holidays 
(finally!) with this limited edition handmade 
art piece by Fn Vegas. Lovecraft with his most 
renowned creation is rendered in ink and 
hand-transferred on cork with striking resutts. 
Available in two sizes (14’’x11'’, 8.5''xir) 
along with an affordable print version to tease 
your tentacles. 



KRESKIN'SESP GAME 

(Milton Bradley/Somerville Industries Lmited, 1967) 




Advertised as being developed by famed men- 
talist The Amazing Kreskin, this next level Oui- 
ja board was touted as being able to “explore 
the outer frontiers of the human mind in two 
scientifically proven ways.” The first was by 
holding the accompanying plastic pendulum 
over an illustrated board to reveal one’s deepest 


thoughts: the second was to measure and test 
telepathy and clairvoyance by using specially 
illustrated cards. The game is easily found on 
eBay for under $20. 

JAMES BURRELL 
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Open your mind with 



You'll need a sense of adventure, 
curiosity, natural scepticism and a 
good sense of humour. 



Every month, Fortean Times takes 
you on an incredible ride where 
you’ll enjoy learning about the most 
fantastic phenomena on earth. 
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try ForteanTimes TODAY! 



Visit www.imsnews.com/forteantimes 
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" I SIT HERE AND I CAN'T BELIEVE THAT IT 
} HAPPENED, AND YET I HAVE TO BELIEVE 
IT. DREAMS DR NIGHTMARES. MADNESS DR 
SANITY. I DON'T KNOW WHICH ISWHICH." 

These words - narrated by a woman sitting 
alone in a rowboat on a still, secluded lake - be- 
gins John Hancock's luridly titled, but mournful- 
ly understated, 1971 chiller Let's Scare Jessica 
to Dea9i. 

Filmed in Connecticut over 26 days on a bud- 
get ot]USt $250,000, and extolled as “an unjust- 
ly neglected masterpiece” and “one ot the cine- 
ma’s greatest ghost stories” by some admiring 
critics, this elegiac jewel has spent decades 
drifting in cult respectability, treasured only by a 
tew. How such an ignominious fate befell a pic- 
ture so rich in atmosphere, ambiguity and ambi- 
tion is baffling - particularly when one considers 
the fact that before Hancock extensively rewrote 
Lee Kalcheim’s original script, it was a come- 
dy called It Drinks Hippie Blood that featured “a 
gay monster” reaching out of the water to seize 
unsuspecting dropouts! What dim corner that it- 
eration would now inhabit one can only imagine. 

The amended story concerns Jessica (ex- 
quisitely played by Zohra Lampert), a gauchely 
vulnerable woman recently released from a san- 
atorium after suffering a breakdown. Together 
with her husband Duncan (The Exorcist's Barton 
Heyman) and friend Woody (Kevin O’Connor), 
they travel to a remote gothic farmhouse to start 
life over. Accessible only via ferry, the trio arrive 
at their new home - known locally as the “old 
Bishop place” - and discover a hippie named 
Emily (Mariclare Costello) squatting Inside. Jes- 
sica and her friends invite her to stay and, later 
that night, Emify suggests they hold a seance. 
Disturbed by the ritual and struggling to preserve 
the veneer of normalcy, Jessica begins hearing 
whispered voices. In the days that fallow, the 
most benign of activities (a trawl through a lu- 
minous attic for antiques, a daytime swim in the 
nearby cove) suddenly become disturbing. 

Visiting the local town with Duncan in order 
to sell the items they have collected, Jessica 
discovers it consists exclusively of creepy old 
men wearing bandages over strange wounds. 
She then learns from an antique dealer named 
Dorker (Alan Manson) that their farmhouse was 
once home to Abigail Bishop, a Victorian woman 
who drowned in the cove on the eve of her wed- 
ding and is now said to wander the region as a 
vampiric spirit. Unnerved by the story, Jessica is 
later terrified when she stumbles across Dork- 
er's bloody remains in a creek and encounters a 
mute girl in white who warns her away. Worried 
her sanity is collapsing, she begins fearing for 
her life when she regards an old family portrait 
and notices an unerring resemblance between 
Abigail Bishop and her newfound friend Emily... 

One of the first horror films to feature synthe- 
sizers prominently in its score and a confirmed 
favourite of authors Stephen King and Kim New- 



Danger Bay: Jessica (Zohra Lampert) defends herself against an onslaught of apparitions, (top) Abigail 


man, (see sidebar, p.21) Let’s Scare Jessica to 
Deaffi is imbued with a disquieting foreboding 
and palpable sadness. Whether its terrors are 
the corollary of a crumbling psyche or the tor- 
ments inflicted by a sanguineous revenant, 
Hancock's lyrical visuals and Lampert’s tour- 
de-force turn - the latter the equal of Deborah 
Kerr’s fearlessly affecting performance in The 
Innocents and Natalie Portman’s Oscar-winning 
efforts in Black Swan- combine to create one of 
the most harrowing portraits of female neuroses 
and mental disintegrabon in genre history. 

After 50-plus years working in theatre, tele- 
vision and film that have seen him collaborate 
with Tennessee Williams and Robert De Niro, 
Hancock has experienced his share of career 
highs and lows. His sophomore effort, the 
classic baseball drama Bang the Drum Slow- 
ly (1973), was hailed by Richard Schickel as 
“possibly the best sports movie ever made,” 
whereas his “bleak vision” for Jaws 2 proved 
so unpalatable for Universal, he was fired from 
the blockbuster sequel and replaced by Jeannot 
Szwarc after more than a year of pre-production 
and three weeks of shooting. 

Now 77 and heartened-by the warm reception 


awarded his latest film. The Looking Glass, the 
Academy Award-nominated writer/director re- 
visits his eerie entree into feature filmmaking in 
time for Jessica's 45th anniversary. 

WHAT WAS THE BEGINNING OF YOUR IN- 
VOLVEMENT WITH LET’S SCARE JESSICA TO 
DEATH? 

I'd made a short film on a grant from the AFI 
called Sticky My Fingers. Fleet My Feet that 
was about businessmen who play touch foot- 
ball in Central Park. It had received an Oscar 
nomination and had also been shown by CBS 
during half-time ot their big Thanksgiving foot- 
ball game. That secured me a lot of attention 
and William Wyler’s daughter, Kathy, saw it, ,.. 
She then recommended me to the producers of 
Jessica, who were looking for a director. There 
was a very important chain of exhibitors known 
as B.S. Moss Enterprises who were run by a fa- 
ther-and-son team who were both named Char- 
lie Moss. [They] owned the Criterion Theatre on 
Broadway as well as a number of other theatres 
on the East Coast. ... Basically, the Mosses 
wanted to make a movie - a scary movie - and 
had initially hired Lee Kalcheim to write it. 



'gID YOU EVER CONSIDER RETAINING 
KALCHBM’STtTtE; IT DRINKS HIPPK BLOOD ? 

No! [Laughs] Kalcheim later wrote comedies like 
M'A'S'Hand specialized more in humour than 
horror. Naturally, he delivered a script that read 
like a parody of a scary movie. It was a playful 
. send-up of the horror genre and didn’t take itself 
seriously at all. From what I remember, it had 
some hippies moving out to an isolated house 
in the country who encounter a blood-drinking 
monster that lives in the water. That was the 
nugget of a good idea but Kalcheim's whole 
approach to the story, the characters - and the 
monster -did not interest me very much beyond 
that. The Mosses then asked me if I wanted to do 
it, and I said, “Sure, but only if I can rewrite the 
script," I made it eminently clear to them that I 
did not want to do a satire of a horror picture. I 
wanted to do a movie that was legitimately ter- 
rifying. 

KALCHEIM ADOPTED THE PSEUDONYM "NOR- 
MAN JONAS” AS HIS CO-WRITING CREDIT AF- 
TER YOU REVISED HIS DRAFT, BUT WHY DID 
YOU INSIST ON CALLING YOURSELF “RALPH 
ROSE"? 

I believe Kalcheim used his fathers' first name 
for his credit - as I did with mine - but, in ret- 
rospect, I probably made a mistake in using 
the pseudonym. The producers wanted certain 
things in the script like a seance and this myste- 


rious girl dressed in white who appears to Jessi- 
ca. These additions didn't make much sense to 
me, but the Mosses felt they would be particu- 
larly enjoyable and scary. I trusted their instincts 
because they had a concrete experience of au- 
diences; they knew what people liked and what 
they didn’t like and in that regard they certainly 
had an advantage over most studio executives. 
If you are a seasoned exhibitor, you know what 
kinds of sequences will make audiences get up 
and go buy candy and what sequences will keep 
them glued firmly to their seats. So I inserted 
the things they asked for Into the screenplay, 
thinking, "Well, they are probably smart so I'll 
do as they ask.’’ ... I didn’t want to be deemed 
responsible for these things as a writer, but I was 
certainly willing to be held accountable for them 
as a director. 

HOW DID YOU APPROACH REWORKING THE 
STORY? 

My initial approach to rewriting Jessica was to 
introduce as much personal and autobiographi- 
cal material into the film as I possibly could. So 
the location of the fruit farm, an apple farm, and 
the image of the crop sprayer spewing pesticide 
is very much a scene out of my own childhood- 1 
have very strong memories of my father arriving 
back home coated white with poison and I did 
a lot of spraying myself, so that cozy rural mi- 
lieu was incredibly familiar to me. My father also 


played the double bass like Jessica's husband 
does in the film. That big, black, coffn-like bass 
case was very much a fixture of my youth. It was 
something that travelled back and forth with us 
from our house in Chicago out to our farm in Indi- 
ana because, being a musician. Dad would take 
his bass along so he could practice. 

WHY WERE YOU COMPELLED TO INVEST THE 
FILM WITH SO MANY ASPECTS OF YOUR LIFE? 
I probably wanted to appropriate It, make It 
something unique to me. I do think the feeling 
of being alone on the farm as a child certainly 
filtered into both the script and the film. I don’t 
know to what extent I specifically set out to do 
that, but it did make its presence felt. Jessica 
is a little like a child's view of moving out to a 
farm: that feeling of wonder, curiosity and fear. I 
was very fond of our farm, but the pesticides, the 
loneliness, the graves and the Idea that a lot of 
other people had actually died In the house where 
we were living - all of those things crawled out 
from my conscious and subconscious mind, and 
informed the movie. In scouting the film, I found 
several spooky locations that certainly scared 
me - interiors as well as exteriors. ... I used an 
upstairs hallway In the house where Jessica and 
her companions are staying that had so many 
doors there was something quite disturbing 
about it: the idea that someone - or some thing 
- could suddenly come lurching out of the shad- 
ows at any moment and grab you. It was very 
unsettling. I think a couple of the most effective 
scenes in Jessica are filmed in that hallway. 

SOME CRITICS FEEL JESSICA EXTRACTS 
FROM CARNIVAL OF SOULS AND NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD. WERE THOSE MOVIES IN 
ANY WA Y INFLUENTIAL FOR YOU? 

It's true that Carnival of Souls and Night of the 
Living Dead sometimes get mentioned in relation 
to Jessica, but I had not seen either film before 
making my picture. As a matter of fact, when I 
eventually saw Night of the Living Dead a few 
years later, I didn't like it at all. Frankly, I found 
it crude and heavy-handed and I'm stilt not a fan 
of it. I don’t wish to offend or dismay anybody by 
saying that. I certainly appreciate the fact that 
a lot of people consider that picture to be im- 
portant and influential: I’m merely stating It was 
neither of those things for me. However, one film 
I did very much like - and I had actually seen 
it before making Jessica -ms The Haunting. I 
thought that was a stunning movie and the idea 
of having a neurotic female as the lead character 
was an Incredibly useful thing. It invited all kinds 
of underlying textures, subtleties and develop- 
ments to our story. 

SUCH AS THE USE OF AN UNRELIABLE NAR- 
RATOR. 

Yes, and, of course, that was a literary device 
before it was a cinematic one. There is a recur- 
ring tradition in literature, in ghost stories and 
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Badalato is unsparing in praising each cast member, describing them 
as “amazingiy co-operative,” but offers speciai piaudits for Zohra Lampert 
(pictured beiow, whom he confirms spent a lot of time in character off-cam- 
era) and Mariciare Costeiio who essayed the blood-supping vampire. 

“Zohra did indeed get iost in her character and, like John, the script 
resonated in her. My recollection is she spent a good bit of time studying 
tombstones at the cemetery iocation. Mariciare was aiso a dream to work 
with, i’li never forget the day we shot her rising out of the iake because it 
snowed. Of course, there wasn't a traiier in sight or a gaggle of wardrobe 
peopieto rush in with warmers - Mariciare Just did it! i think about that day 
often. We aii had such a good time making this littie film, we didn’t care 
about the coid.” 

Aithough Badaiato conbnued his association with Hancock on Bang the 
Drum Slowly, Jaws 2, IVeer/sand Prarjcer, he reserves particular affection 
and pride for Jessica. But his primary emotion remains one of gratitude for 
the rewards that baptismai fiimmaking experience gave him. 

“From that movie came my deep professionai and personai friendship 
with John, which is decades oid and wiii be everlasting," he says, “it’s 
impossibie to go into any meeting without most peopie at the table knowing 
your CV. Jessica has a huge following and it's been commented on many 
times over the years. If the Moss Family hadn’t stepped up to the plate and 
financed the picture ft could have been a whole other story. So thank you, 
Charlie!'’® 


O F ALL THE WISDOMS HE HAS ACCRUED PRODUCING IMPOVER- 
ISHED INDIES SUCK AS LET'S SCARE JESSICA TOOEATH and 

privileged Hollywood blockbusters, including Top Gu/rand Alien Res- 
urrection, William Badalato knows there is one irrefutable truth about mak- 
ing movies: whether you’re toiling on a muttimillion dollar studio picture 
or a cash-strapped quickie, the eternal enemies of filmmaking are budget 
and schedule. 

However, there was a time - back in the late 1960s, when Badalato was 
working his first job out of college at a New York commercial production 
house - when movies were a mysterious thing for him. That changed one 
fateful summer when he met law student and aspiring producer Charles 
Moss, Jr. 

“I became close friends with Charlie and, at summer’s end, he casual- 
ly mentioned that when he graduated law school in two years we would 
make a feature film together," recalls Badalato. “And so it happened and 
that project was Jessica. We set up shop and interviewed young, up-and- 
coming New York directors and John Hancock was chosen. He’d made this 
terrific short film and we all enjoyed him as well as his work.” 

As shooting on Jessica commenced in November 1970, at chilly loca- 
tions in East Haddam and Old Saybrook, Connecticut, it was apparent to 
everyone present that Hancock was an innate movie director despite his 
inexperience with features. 

“John was our commander-in-chief,” asserts Badalato. “He really had a 


fix on exactly what he wanted to portray on film 99.9 percent of the fme, 
which is a dream for any producer. He was always responsible to our bud- 
get and was very confident with the actors. He felt close to the material as it 
spoke to him in some bizarre way. John actually used to take his own pulse 
while he was shooting and I was completely intrigued by this.” 

Hancock’s self-calming technique apparently proved useful as the pro- 
duction did not proceed entirely without incident. 

“I remember we were shooting in a ravine teeming with poison ivy, which 
I dodged but unfortunately John didn't.” Badalato reveals. “Then John tired 
the first cameraman as he couldn’t keep up with the pace John felt he 
needed to maintain in order to get the required coverage. We also had one 
Winnebago on location for everything except the grip/electric and camera 
equipment. From time to time, I drove it around - so badly in tact that one 
day I nearly rolled it!” 



horror stories, of the unreliable narrator. You 
"Tion’t know if you can trust the observations and 
perceptions of the main protagonist and you be- 
gin to question everything you've come to learn 
about them. Is this realty happening or is it all 
just a by-product of madness and delusion? I 
foved The Turn of the Screw, the way that novel 
makes you question whether or not the super- 
natural events are actually occurring or if the 
heroine is crazy. I thought it would be interest- 
ing to have a central female character in Jessica 
that is recovering from the effects of a nervous 
breakdown. This fragile - and possibly danger- i 
ous - woman is struggling to hold it all together 
and her slack grip on reality is loosening further. 
So, there’s an apparent threat that she will re- 
lapse and be totally consumed by her Illness and 
I thought that would be a fascinating element to 
play with. 

WERE YOU AMBIVALENT ABOUT THE GENRE 
AT THIS EARLY JUNCTURE OF YOUR CAREER? 

No. I’ve always liked horror films. But I was mo- 
tivated to make Jessica the kind of horror film 
that I wanted to see, something that spoke to 
my fears. I was alarmed by the notion that you : 
can't defuse or defeat evil - it forever lives in- 
side and all around us - so I worked that fear 
into the story. I actually scared myself one night 
when I was writing the script and that experi- 
ence was revelatory to me. I didn’t think it would . 
ever be possible to scare myself during the act 
of writing and concentrating, but It did induce the 
shivers in me. I was writing the script at night 
and, at that time, I lived on the Hudson River in 
an old Tory place called Sneden's Landing. That 
house and the surrounding neighbourhood had 
a peculiar atmosphere and the shadows always 
seemed very thick and threatening. The air was 
almost pungent with a Revolutionary War feeling ' 



and you really found it easy to believe that ghosts 
were wandering around that area at night. It was 
perfect, as I found that unnerving atmosphere 
assisted in getting me into the proper frame of 
mind to create a horror movie. 

ONE OF THE FILM’S MOST REMARKABLE MO- 
MENTS OCCURS WHEN EMILY SINKS BENEATH 
THE LAKE IN A CONTEMPORARY BATHING 
COSTUME ONL Y TO SULLENL Y RE-EMERGE IN 
A SODDEN 19TH-CENTURY WEDDING DRESS. 
God, I don't know where that idea came from. 

I do know that over the years a lot of people 
have told me they find that scene incredibly un- 
settling. That image just came to me suddenly 
one night as I was writing. Actually, that was the 
same night I told you about earlier when I got 
scared working on the script. It was that very se- 
quence, and the one that directly follows it where 
Jessica runs inside the house, barricades herself 
in the bedroom and hears the voices whispering 
to her in the darkness. ... But the sight of Emily 
rising out of the water as this dripping apparition 
in a wedding dress seemed a disturbing one to 
me for some reason. It’s just so unexpected and 
weird and potent. I immediately knew it would be 
very scary if I executed it right. 

DO YOU RECALL ANYTHING ELSE ABOUT 
SHOOTING THAT SEQUENCE? 

I can distinctly remember feeling glad that I was 
safely on the shore with the camera shooting 
Mariclare Costello emerging from the lake. I’d 
spent a lot of time filming with the actors in the 
cold November water and, frankly, I was thankful 
to be out of there! [Chuckles] ... We also had 
to realize this creature that Jessica sees moving 
below the surface - and this was before anima- 
tronics and mechanical effects were common 
tools. We didn’t have the time or money to do 


anything complex. So, the morning before we 
shot that stuff, Charlie Moss and I worked this 
thing out in the swimming pool at our motel us- 
ing a dummy with cement blocks at the bottom 
attached to various pulleys. We used the buoy- 
ancy of the puppet, pulling it up and down, and 
allowed the movement of the water to empha- 
sise the swirling motion of the hair and the dress. 
It was strangely disturbing to behold, actually. 
As tar as special effects go, I learned on later 
pictures like Jaws 2 anti Prancerthai you don’t 
always need twelve guys operating animatron- 
Ics, making eyes blink and mouths open, to do 
good stuff. The most effective things are often 
the most simple to realize. 

WERE JESSICA’S UNNERVING SWIMMING 
SEQUENCES WHAT LANDED YOU THE JOB OF 
DIRECTING JMiS 2 IN 1977? 

Richard Zanuck once told me exactly what got 
me Jaws 2. it was the scene where Jessica first 
enters the house and sees a dark figure upstairs 
that eventually leaps out of a doorway. That mo- 
ment scared the shit out of Dick - and everybody 
else who saw the film. I always liked that scene 
because it’s one of those rare instances in mov- 
ies where everybody present sees the thing lurk- 
ing in the shadows, not only the “crazy” person. I 
mean, Jessica is so happy that it's actually there'. 

ONE OF THE MOST QUIETLY DEVASTATING 
THINGS IN THE FILM IS THE USE OF WHISPER- 
ING VOICES ON THE SOUNDTRACK. CAN YOU 
TALK ABOUT THAT? 

I first had the Idea for the whispering voices that 
Jessica hears when I was writing the script, but 
that approach became far more elaborate during 
post-production. Since this brittle woman has 
only just been released from an asylum, I felt 
there was always the possibility that she might 



Haunting In Connecticut: iL-fl) Jessica is terrified by her own refiection, and John Hancock's mechanical rei/enant stirs silently beneath the surface. 
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UNE 19. 1973. THinTEEN-VEAn-OLD KIM NEWMAN. WHO WILL 
SOMEDAY AUTHOR HmHAKHOm. THE INDISPENSABLE 
CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE MODERN HORROR FILM - enters the 

Palace Cinema in Bridgwater, England. Whilst inside he catches a double 
bill of the French gangster picture Borsalino and an obscure American fear 
flick titled Let’s Scare Jessica to Death. 

Several hours later, the teenager emerges from the darkened audito- 
rium enraptured by the latter film’s hallucinatory terrors. This sensation 
only intensifies in ensuing years as it seems as if he alone has savoured 
the delights of John Hancock’s forlorn masterwork. One could be forgiven 
then for thinking that Newman (pictured), now 57 and an 
award-winning novelist and critic, may feel somewhat 
proprietorial about Jessica. 

“For a while, it was a film few people - even horror 
fans - had seen in the UK, and so it had the quality of 
a film dreamed rather than watched," he says. "I went 
in thinking I knew what to expect and was genuinely 
surprised - also scared, in an era when the sort of films 
I was seeing (Hammer, Amicus, Corman, Universal Mon- 
sters) were generally fun but not actually that terrifying.” 

Newman’s connection to the picture may have deep- 
ened after he identified certain parallels between the 
narrative and his own childhood: like Jessica and her 
flower children friends (and Hancock, whose family al- 
fernated between Chicago and rural Indiana), he was 
relocated from the city to the country. His craftsman 
parents bought a farmhouse and made efforts to run the 
place before encountering discernible hostility from the 
locals. That alarming sense of dislocation informs sev- 
eral of his favourite scenes. 

“I think the rising-out-of-the-lake sequence is aston- 
ishing - still one of the most chilling quiet moments in the movies," asserts 
Newman. "The sustained terror and dread of the climax also works. And 
I’m struck by the creepy song [Emily sings in the kitchen] and the way the 
good vibes get strange when the husband joins in on the bass." 


In conformity with most opinions, Newman cites Zohra Lampert’s haunt- 
ing performance as the eponymous Jessica as another of the film’s crown- 
ing glories. 

"One of the best female star turns in horror cinema,” he states, without 
hesitation. “And, as a portrait of a woman in distress, up there with Gena 
Rowlands in A IVoman Under the Influence, Carrie Snodgrass in Diary of a 
Mad Housewife, Shirley Knight in The Rain People and Susannah York in 
Images, suggesting that the film ought to be considered as part of this cycle 
of fractured female psyche pictures from the 1970s.” 

After revealing that the late Charles L. Grant (a specialist in "quiet horror" 
who wrote the Connecticut-based vampire novel The 
Soft Whisper of the Deadi once expressed his admi- 
ration for Jessica, Newman muses that several other 
notable horror authors may have also been touched by 
its influence. 

“Though it draws on earlier films, it’s a movie that 
doesn’t seem constrained by its genre,” he argues, 
quoting directly from an essay he once composed on 
Jessica. “It was made by people who wanted to do 
something scary, but for whom that wasn’t the limit 
of their ambitions. It’s unlike any other vampire movie, 
coming up with a fresh American fake on overworked 
maferial, and it stakes out a New England horror look, 
all quiet lakes and red leaves, that seems now prescient 
of the creepier efforts of King (PetSematar]fi and Straub 
[Ghost Story- another gitl-in-the-lake legend).” 

Decades after attending that first showing at his local 
theatre, Newman’s resolve in sen/ing as Jessica’s un- 
official champion remains steadfast. 

“I’ve arranged for several screenings, at the launches 
for both editions of Nightmare Movies, several decades 
apart, and I do haul out the DVD. It’s a film I like to share with people, 
since -though its rep is growing - it’s still underseen. ttbecame atotemic 
movie for me, so I suppose ail my subsequent viewings have been filtered 
through that.” 9 




hear voices - that this veiied madness could 
somehow be roused by her surroundings and 
the people she meets. Of course, it may all be 
happening to Jessica for real and this evil entity 
is indeed out to get her. The audrtory elements 
helped to embellish that uncertainty. So, the 
whisperings and mutterings on the soundtrack 
gradually evolved and got thicker and denser. 
They became this cacophony that is always 
questioning and disturbing and pleading with 
Jessica. I can remember sitting down and writ- 
ing dialogue for the voices whilst we were in the 
editing room cutting the film. I had to figure out 
exactly what they were going to say, when they 
should speak and how they could contribute to 
the character and the narrative. It was important 
that the voices gave the ambiguous impression 
that this woman may be losing her sanity again. 

SOME OBSERVERS HAVE COMMENTED IN 
RETROSPECT THAT JESSICA SERVES AS AN 
ELEGY FOR THE “BITTER DISAPPOINTMENTS 
OF THE LOVE GENERATION." IS THAT HOW 
YOU READ IT? 

I was a lithe too old to be a hippie. Well, I was 
a hippie in a way, I guess, but maybe I con- 
sidered myself to be something of an observer 
rather than an active participant In the whole 
Love thing. ... I knew a lot of hippies back then 
and I can remember thinking, “This is all just a 
fad. It will eventually pass and be replaced by 
cynicism, suspicion and despair. Just you wait 
and seel” And that pretty much came to pass 
throughout the 1 970s. ... You could already feel 
that negativity brewing when we were making 
Jessica, that things weren't working out the 
way some of us had hoped and dreamed they 
would. There was Vietnam, all the civil unrest, 
the assassinations of Martin Luther King and 
Bobby Kennedy, and the dream was over. So, I 
was certainly aware that the ideals of the Love 
Generation were perishing. Maybe that was the 
significance of Jessica and her friends riding 
around in a hearse with the word “Love” painted 
on it. It may have symbolized that those hippie 
values were now dying or dead. But there was 
also something weirdly cosmic to me about the 
contrast present in that image, which spoke to 
the eternal mysteries of life and death. 

FILMED WITHOUT A DISTRIBUTOR, JESSICA 
WAS THEN PICKED UP BY PARAMOUNT. 

Yeah, and Paramount demonstrated great faith 
in the film. They gave it a wide release - just 
a sensational release. That btle. Let's Scare 
Jessica to Death, was Paramount’s title as we 
originally simply called it Jessica. Frank Yablans, 
who was running Paramount at that point, came 
in with his team and gave the movie a more 
commercial-sounding title. I think the studio was 
right to do that ^ they really knew how to sell it. 
They knew how to generate the right heat and it 
was fascinating to observe them working to cre- 
ate the moody ad campaign for my movie. They 




did a great poster for it and wanted to emphasize 
certain aspects more prominently, it was like, 
“Okay, this is a horror film, so let’s make that 
fact clear to the audience. Let's not be hesitant 
about this. Let’s eagerly embrace It and see how 
they respond.” 


ed by the various reactions to Jessica and the 
different kinds of people it seems to attract. ... 
A screening was recently organized in Chicago 
and there was one guy there that actually had 
his teeth filed to points so that he looked like a 
vampire. Naturally, he just /over/the moviel 


AND HOW DID AUDIENCES 
RESPOND? 

When the picture was first 
screened at The Criterion, they 
used all the old kind of bally- 
hoo: outside the theatre they 
had a horse-drawn hearse 
and coffins, and really creat- 
ed this wonderful, celebratory 
atmosphere. That energy was 
then carried inside the theatre 
when the audience sat down 
to watch the movie and they 
really had a great bme with it. 

Seeing the picture play as well 
as it did that night was terrif- 
ic. It was a packed house with 
the most vocal crowd I’ve ever been a part of. 
They were about 70 percent black and were con- 
stantly yelling at the screen. ... ft’s obvious that 
Jessica is a cult film as it touches the hearts and 
minds of a certain kind of horror movie fan, for 
somebody who prefers their horror films to be a 
little more patient and profound - horror that has 
some emotional resonance and psychological 
tmth to it. But I’m always surprised and delight- 
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LASTLY, HOW DO YOU FEEL 
ABOUT RUMOURS OF A RE- 
MAKE? 

I'm not surprised there was talk 
of a remake. Nothing surprises 
me in this business anymore. 
There are so many remakes 
now it shows you the dearth 
of good ideas in Hollywood as 
studios just want to plunder 
their own past. I’d heard - and 
maybe this was ten years ago 
- that Robert Evans was mak- 
ing another picture using the 
same title. I don’t believe he 
was planning on doing a faith- 
ful remake with the same story 
and characters, but Let’s Scare Jessica to Death 
is clearly a good title. It’s a cult film so I imagine 
the attention would be somewhat modest. But 
it's such a vivid title it would probably reawaken 
interest in my movie. I must confess, though, I 
was delighted when Evans’ project didn’t hap- 
pen. I mean, Jessica has aged so beautifully I 
liken the film to a fine wine: It’s actually gotten 
better in the barrel as the years have gone by.® 
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|bN SEPTEMBER 26, 20l6, HORROR FANS LOST 
^ A LEGEND WHEN HERSCHELL GORDON LEW- 
■# IS, KNOWN TO GENERATIONS OF FANS AS 
^ "THE GODFATHER OF GORE," DIED AT AGE 90. 

(Though most sources report that he was 87, the New York Times 

quoted his son as saying he was 90.) Lewis was a pioneer, 

one of those rare individuals who could rightfully claim to 

have invented his own subgenre: the gore film. In an era ^ 

when cinematic bloodshed was virtually verboten, he \ 

made Blood Feast (1963), the gleefully graphic tale of 

a cannibalistic caterer harvesting the body parts of 

young women for the titular soiree. It introduced the r 

splatter film - a type of movie that didn't Imply bodi- I ? 

ly destruction, but rather sftoivcaseo' it, from tongues 

being tom out of mouths to nude bodies being flayed. 

Lewis was an unusual figure in the horror world, a 
man brought .Into the fold not through a passion for 
the genre but a keen business sense honed 
by the same era that produced 
the mid-century titans of 
Madison Avenue. Raised 
In Chicago, his early J 
years betrayed nothing .-a 
of the mind that would J I 
shock moviegoers. Af- I ' 
ter graduating from / 


Northwestern University with a master’s degree in journalism, he taught 
communications at Mississippi State University before finding work as a 
copywriter for Morlock, an ad agency back In Chicago. That gig led to a 
job directing television commercials, setting the stage for a foray Into ex- 
ploitation cinema. A businessman first and a filmmaker second, Lewis 
had his thumb on the pulse of what the public wanted, which, 
at the dawn of the '60s, was more skin than Hollywood was 
willing to show. Along with his business partner/produc- 

? er David Friedman, Lewis made the foray into softcore 
porn, initially creating salacious titles such as The Prime 
Time and Living Venus before moving into the nudie 
cutie market with The Adventures of Lucky Pierre. As 
the decade wore on, though, and skin flicks became 
the rule rather than the exception on the grindhouse 
circuit, Lewis sought a new angle to appeal to those 
looking to satisfy their baser cravings: blood. 

Blood Feast, as it turned out, was a huge hit, and for a 
time Lewis ruled the drive-in. Overthe next several 
years, he churned out a number of gore 
pictures, each more sensational 
than the last (see sidebar). How- 
V ever, as he was always quick to 
p point out, his passion wasn't for 
n pulp but for profit, and, sens- 
1 f 1 ing another shift in audience 

^ ' ' I tastes in the beginning of the 



70s, he stepped away from filmmaking after 
1 972’s The Gore Gore Girls. Applying the knowl- 
edge he’d accumulated in the movie business, 
Lewis became a marketing guru and published 
over 30 books on the subject, eventually being 
inducted into the Direct Marketing Association’s 
Hall ot Fame. 

But he wasn’t quite done with grue and came 
out of retirement in 2002 to direct Blood Feast 
2, a sequel to/remake of the original. Lewis took 
full advantage of advances in special effects, de- 
livering an even more frenetically graphic picture 
than the original. Predating Saw by two years 
and Hostel by three, it was arguably the opening 
volley in the splatter revival of the early 2000s. 

Though he remained focused on his marketing 
career. Lewis was a regular on the indie horror 
scene, doing voice-over roles and on-screen 
cameos. His gregarious personality and reputa- 
fon eventually grew larger than his films, and a 
bit part would get him top billing on a DVD cov- 
er; promotional art for his final directorial effort, 
for example, the anthology film BloodMania (in 
post-production at the time of Lewis’ death), fea- 
tures his likeness prominently on the poster. He 
also stayed active on the scene by becoming a 
fixture on the horror convention circuit, meeting 
fans and receiving lifetime achievement awards. 
(He appeared at Rue Morgues Festival of Fear in 
2007, and performed the theme song from Two 
Thousand Maniacs! on stage during a party.) 

Just before he died. Arrow Films announced 
the The Herschell Gordon Lewis Feast, a collec- 
tion of fourteen of his most notable films along 
with considerable extras. Promoting several of 
his upcoming projects in the weeks before his 
death, the man who was instrumental in the birth 
ot the modern horror film spoke to Rue Morgue 
about what it means to be the Godfather ot Gore. 

WHAT WAS THE GENESIS OF YOU BECOMING 
THE GODFATHER OF GORE? 

One day, lost In history, I was watching an old 
movie on television with Edward G. Robinson. 
Police had pumped him full of bullet holes, and 
he died quietly with a little splotch on his shirt. 
And I said, “Wait a minute, that is not what 
you’re doing if you’re a professional.” That gave 
me the notion for a movie in which blood would 
spurt. We called it - our phrase - “gouts of 
blood.” That phrase, in fact, still exists all these 
years later. ...And that was the genesis, really, of 
the entire splatter film world. Of course, no one 
knew at the time what a splatter film was. That 
came some years later. We simply called them 
“bloody movies,” and then a little later “gory 
movies.” 

WAS IT DIFFICULT TRYING TO GET SOME OF 
THESE EXPLICIT FILMS IN TO THEATRES? 

I had a very good time making them, except wor- 
rying if any theatre would ever show ’em. And if 
a theatre did show one of my movies, who would 
pay to see it? In those primitive times there was 


no such thing as video cassettes or DVDs. You 
made it in the theatres or not at all. And it had 
to hit within that limited sphere of theatres who 
were outside the orbit of mainline distribution. 
And that’s what we aimed for; we hit it smack in 
the middle of that target. 

OF COURSE. YOU'RE STILL MAKING MOVIES; 
THE HERCHELL GORDON LEWIS’ BLOOOMA- 
NIA ANmLOGY IS UPCOMING, FOR EXAM- 
PLE. WHAT CHANGES HAVE YOU EXPERI- 
ENCED SINCE STARTING IN THE ’60S? 

When I first started making movies, I had no no- 
tion that it was plausible for an outsider to set a 
pattern within the motion picture world. I always 
had felt that if you weren’t Metro Goldwyn May- 
er, or Paramount, or in later days Universal, you 
simply followed what other people dictated. The 
result was that the motion picture Industry split 
itself into two pieces: one was what they might 
call “acceptable” and the other was what they 
might call “borderline.” And borderline were 
films the major companies wouldn't touch. Usu- 
ally for that to happen, the films either had to 


be obscene, or so primitive, so amateurish, that 
there was no possibility of professional distribu- 
tion taking place. 

THAT’S CERTAINLY CHANGED. 

Even today I find it very hard to realize hov( far 
we’ve come, but then, really, it’s been two gen- 
erations. I think I’m walking proof if you live long 
enough you become legitimate. [Laughs] Be- 
cause when I first started making these films, 
everybody in the industry, whether it was the 
major companies, whether it was executives, 
whether it was film critics, they all attacked - 
almost like a witch hunt. “How dare he come in 
here? He’s certainly not a part of tfie establish- 
ment! Worse yet, he comes in here, makes this 
crap and people pay to look at it! What’s the mat- 
ter with the world today?” So I quietly chuckle. 

YOU CONTINUE TO WORK ON OTHER FILM- 
MAKERS’ LOW-BUDGET INDIE FILMS. WHAT 
DO YOU GET, FOR EXAMPLE, OUT OF APPEAR- 
ING IN A FILM SUCH AS TERROR TOONS 3 ? 

Working with [director] Joe Castro. See, I’ve 

Contdonp-as 




'AST JULY, ARROW VIDEO ANNOUNCED THE 
OCTOBER RELEASE OF SHOCK AND GORE; 
THE FILMS OJ^HERSCHELL CORDON LEWIS, 






ment store mannequins and butcher scraps, Lewis depicted limbs being 
hacked off, brains being removed, and tongues being cut out in clumsy, 
lurid detail. There had been nothing like it before. Blood Feast\s presented 
on the first disc in anamorphic widescreen, as Is the first of the “roughie” 
subgenre of nudie cuties, ScumoftheEarth{^9&S). 

With a hit on their hands, Lewis and Friedman imme- 
■» •." diately began production on their next gore film. Two 

' * TTrousantf /Mamacs.' (1964), Inspired by a Broadway pro- 

duction of the musical Brigadoon, they twisted the tale into 
1 a southern-fried epic about a town called Pleasant Valley 
v feJ S 7 i appears one day every year so that the townsfolk can 
exact revenge on Yankees after their slaughter by Union 
^ troops during the Civil War, Three couples find themselves 
guests of “a town of madmen Insane with blood lust!” One 
/ ■ ’■ hapless tourist has an arm lopped off with an axe, another 

' is rolled down a hill in a barrel with nails in the sides, and 
_ yet another is torn limb from limb by horses! Lewis cited 
-/J this as his personal favourite of his films. Two Thousand 
■■ Maniacs! is also presented In anamorphic widescreen, 
paired with Lewis' first post-“blood trilogy” feature, the hicksploitation ef- 
fort Woons/rme WoufTteir? (1 965). 

The final entry in the unofficial Lewis-Friedman blood trilogy was Color 


500 in the UK and 500 in the US. Along 
^ ' with seven Blu-ray and corresponding DVD double I 

features and three bonus Blu-rays, came a 92-page I# 
art book on Lewis’ career by Stephen Thrower, a reprint g g '*^*1 

of the Blood Feasf novelization by Lewis, a companion 7 " I f ' 
vinyl record with music from the score, a 28-page Lewis 1 1 

"annual,” a set of fourteen postcards with reproductions 
of the poster art for the included films, a barf bag and a 
handmadeeyeball.Theysoldoutin24hours.Asecondset, I ^ 

The Herschell Gordon Lewis Feast, limited to 2500 pieces | . 

In both markets, with all of the discs and the annual is also L , 2; ^ 
available. Let's dig in! 

S/ood Feasf (1963) was conceived while Lewis and his | <3 

producer. David F. Friedman, were driving to Miami to 1 
shoot a nudist camp film. In If, a bug-eyed caterer collects 
body parts from nubile young women to mount a cannibalistic “Egyptian 
feast” - which he will serve at a convenient dinner party for the Egyptologist 
daughter of a local socialite - to resurrect the goddess Ishtar. Using depart- 



Me Blood Red (1965), about a temperamental 
artist who has difficulty selling his paintings until 
he starts adorning them with human blood. When 
he can’t squeeze enough red out of his own fin- 
gertips to meet the newfound demand for his 
work, he resorts to murdering women. A crass 
gag In which blood is milked out of the entrails of 
a disembowelled victim Is the only distinguishing 
bit in a film that lacks the naive showcases and 
sheer verve of its predecessors (Though does 
contain the immortal line, “Holy Bananas! It’s a 
girl’s teg!’’). Legal battles within the production 
company delayed post-production, distribution 
was hampered by fed-up censors, and Friedman 
abandoned Lewis while he was in pre-produc- 
tion for Moonshine Mountain. 

Lewis returned to the horror genre with the 
aptly titled Something Wei^d{^9&7), the second 
feature on the third disc. In a schpt written by a 
college professor obsessed by ESP, an electrical 
linesman survives a near-fatal accident in which 
he is disfigured but recovers with heretofore 
unknown psychic abilities. A hideous old witch 
offers to heal his face if he will be her lover, and 
his fame as a celebrity seer grows until their 
relationship implodes after they offer to help 
a small-town police force catch a serial killer. 
There is kung-fu, a seance, a ghost, an acid trip 
and police procedural action! 

The gleefully bizarre The Gruesome Twosome 
(1967) sees Lewis get gory again on the fourth 
disc, which includes a talking Styrofoam wig 
block to pad out the run time. Monte Norman’s 
’1307 Theme” is quixobcally ripped off in the 
credit sequence and the franchise is referenced 
in ensuing expository dialogue - “Mow’d I ever 
get mixed up with a female James Bond?" - said 
to a college student intrigued by the disappear- 
ances of a number of young female co-eds that 
have connections to a wig shop that sells real- 
istic swaths of hair and has an apartment per- 
petually for rent. Turns out, Mrs. Pringle shoves 
would-be renters into it so her developmentally 
handicapped son Rodney can scalp them with an 
electric carving knife and she can sell their hair. 
A decapitation, a disemboweiment, some ocu- 
lar trauma and a stuffed civet named Napoleon 
would be lost were this film not restored from 
beat-up 35mm prints. 

Rounding out the disc is A Taste of Blood 
(1 967), Lewis' sole stab at mainstream filmmak- 
ing. A businessman receives a package from 
mysterious European relatives containing two 
bottles of vintage Slivovitz brandy that, after he 
consumes them, turns him into a vampire intent 
on carrying out vengeance on the descendants 
of his forebearer’s killers. At two hours, it’s the 
longest film Lewis made, and boasts the high- 
est production value; the omnipresent blue glow 
of the vampire's face is the most sophisticated 
technical trick the filmmaker ever pulled off. 
Arrow's restoration is presented in anamorphic 
widescreen. 

Disc five has a double bill of Lewis’ lively addi- 


tion to the bikersploitation genre, She-Devils on 
l/Vheels (1968), about an empowered girl gang 
whose code is “Sex, guts, blood, and all men 
are mothers!” and the rowdy juvenile delinquent 
joint Just for the Hell oflt[^ 968). 

How to Make a Doll (1968), which presages 
John Hughes' Weird Science (1985) by nearly 
two decades, sees two socially inept college 
professors use computer technology to fabricate 
living sex doils in a risibly unfunny, community 
theatre-level farce. No extras - or apologies - for 
this one. Fortunately, it’s paired on the sixth disc 
with one of Lewis’ most enduring and genuinely 
revolting films. The Wizard of Gore (1 970). Here, 
an illusionist performs Grand Guignol-style mag- 
ic tricks onstage - in one show a woman has 
her torso sawed open with an electric chainsaw, 
in another a woman has a spike driven into her 
skull and her brains pulled out - but his volun- 
teers walk away unscathed, only to die later from 
the same wounds. Meanwhile, a daytime televi- 
sion talk show host and her sports reporter boy- 
friend try to get to the bottom of it all. Some of 
the gore effects - eyeballs that would be plucked 
out if those damn effects would co-operate and a 
gag-inducing sword-swallowing sequence - are 
disgusting despite their ineptitude. Arrow has 
conjured up another widescreen presentation. 

The final dual feature disc includes another of 
Lewis' moonshine-addled hicksploitation efforts. 
This Stuff'll Kill Ya! (1971), and the last film he 
made before a 30-year hiatus. The Gore Gore 


Girls (1972). Lewis said he “upended the gore 
basket” for this one, in which a black-gloved 
killer brutally murders exotic dancers while a 
snooty private investigator and a young female 
newspaper reporter are on the trail. There’s a 
face smashed into a mirror, a bare ass tender- 
izered with a mallet, eyeballs plucked out with 
a barbecue fork and squished, and snipped off 
nipples that spurt white and chocolate milk! Ar- 
row provides the bump and grind in widescreen 
once again. 

Two of the bonus discs contain Blood Feast, 
Scum of the Eaiti, Color Me Blood Red and A 
Taste of Blood anti The Wizard of Gore in “open 
matte” presentations that presen/e their orig- 
inal full-frame Academy (1.33:1) aspect ratios. 
A third bonus disc contains Jimmy Maslon and 
Frank Henenlotter’s delightful 2009 documen- 
tary Herschell Gordon Lewis: Godfather of Gore, 
accompanied by an hour of equally entertaining 
outtakes and the trailer. 

Though Lewis passed away not long before 
the release of these sets, he was involved in their 
production, recording charming introductions for 
every film and participating in a number of the 
myriad special features. He also appears on ten 
of the eleven commentary tracks licensed from 
Somediing Weird and conducted by Something 
Weird Video founder Mike Vraney and Friedman, 
both of whom sadly predeceased him. This feast 
is an unwitting but fitting fnal tribute to an ex- 
ploitation legend. Rest in peace. 


A FEAST FOR THE SENSEIS 

HOBHP- 

starring Rictr Burks, Can crew and Drew Godderls 
Directed by Jackie Kong 
Written by Michael Sonye 


Fifteen years after Herschell Gordon Lewis 
stepped back from the filmmaking biz following 
1 972's The Gore Gore Girls, a lot had changed In the 
genre world. The Dooming home video market was 
rife with opportunities for low-budget filmmakers to 
push the horror en- 
velope with practical 
effects, outrageous 
storylines and adult 
content. Enter Jack- 
ie Kong {The Being, 
ayoung 
Asian-American film- 
maker who hooked 
up with the produc- 
ers who owned the 
rights to Lewis’ films 
to mount a sequel to flfood Feast (1963). 

They agreed to let her helm it if she could secure 
funding, which she did, delivering one of the most 
ambitious movies ever made for under $400,000. 

And one of the most insane. Blood Diner (distrib- 
utors rejected the Blood Feast name) begins with 
preteen brothers witnessing their crazed serial kill- 
er uncle, Anwar (Drew Godderis), gunned down by . 
police. Flash forward to their twenties and Michael ^ 
(Rick Burks) and George (Carl Crew) are grave-rob- . n 
bing Lino's still-active brain and eyes from his ' 
mummified corpse. Reincarnated as a brain and 
eyes in a Jar, Anwar cracks one-liners while giving 
his nephews instructions on how to harvest body 
parts from nubile young women in order to create 
a patchwork corpse that will be the vessel for an 
ancient Egyptian goddess to make her return. The 
brother's cheerfully commit mass murder, eventu- 
ally attracting the attention of the cops. 

As in Blood Feast, young women are butchered 
in a variety of gory ways to service an ancient 
Egyptian prophecy, but that's where the similarities 
end. Kong's film is an outrageously rich buffet of 
exploitation tropes that also serves up cannibalism, 
zombies, Nazi wrestlers, topless aerobics, a gar- 
ishly punked-out rockabilly band and a doo-wop 
soundtrack. Most of the performances are ama- 
teur but the production value Is admirable given 
the budget and some of the gore gags laugh-out- 
loud funny, such as a rival diner owner getting both 
hands chopped off and trying to drive away as his 
stumps spray all over the inside of the windshield. 

Nearly as entertaining are the ample supple- 
ments spobighting the movie's wild production, 
colourful cast and crew and Kong's skill as a 
low-budget filmmaker. The tribute she receives 
on this special edition Blu-ray [the second release 
in Lionsgate's line of resurrected Vestron titles) is 
overdue and bittersweet, given the reality of a mi- 
sogynist industry that cut short the film career of an 
exploitation queen. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 




Head Games: The black-gloved killer goes to work in The Core Gore Girls, and (top) Marcy 
^hlyn Martin) gets scalped on the beach in Blood Feast 


been on sets it's 
a constant battle. 

The cast and the 
crew are constant- 
ly fighting. The 
executives and the 
company are con- 
stantly fighting. Ev- 
ery actor wants to 
be a director. Every 
director wants to be 
an actor. And somehow or other you feel, as 
you stand there, even as a spectator, they’re 
not having a good time. I will tell you plainly and 
openly, on my tombstone they should put “He 
had a good time." And I give Joe much credit 
for that. ... He’s one of the most underappreci- 
ated people in the splatter film world, and I’m 
very, very delighted to be involved in this thing 
with him. We worked out a situation in which 
he felt, and I do too, that my position in it would 
not be that negative of a factor [Laughs], So, 
who can say no to that? 

WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE YOUR 
CROWNING CINEMATIC ACHIEVEMENT? 

Oh, God, that’s a horrible quesbon! [Laughs] Ask 
someone who's made splatter films, “What’s 
your proudest achievement?" Nobody died on 


the set, I guess that 
would be it. I think, 
if you want to call 
it an achievement, 
several 
instances, by the 
way - been invited 
to these horror film 
festivals and pre- 
sented with a Life- 
time Achievement 
Award. I will point out to you, if there's one 
thing my movies are not, they're not achieve- 
ments. Except commercially. I look around me, 
and I see again big companies with big bud- 
gets losing, losing, losing because they don't 
know how to exploit a film! And if I'm credited 
with any contribution to the world of motion 
pictures, it’s the knowledge that it is possible 
working within a niche to generate enough in- 
terest among people who’ll make your motion 
picture successful. For that, I do take credit. 

ANYTHING YOU'D LIKE TO ADD? 

To the readers of Rue Morgue. Anyone who 
wants to make a movie, hire me as a direc- 
tor, I can’t start shooting until this evening. I’m 
available after that. And that, to me, is the good 
life.^ 


fftF YOU LIVE 
LONG ENOUGH 
YOU BECOME. 
LEGITIMATE! 
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A NEW WAVE OF TEENAGE FILMMAKERS IS EXPLORING THE 
GENRE WITH A LITTLE HELP FROM FRIENDS. FAMILY AND A 
FEARLESS DESIRE TO FREAK YOU OUT 



“One day some little fat girl in Ohio is going 
to... make a beautiful film with her father’s little camera-corder. and 
for once this whole professionalism about movies will be destroyed, 
and it will become an art form.’’ While that specific case might not 
yet have occurred, the easy availability of digital technology over the 
past decade has given young talents the opportunity to put FS1 
feature films together before they reach voting age. And 
2016 has seen the emergence of several genre features 
by teenage auteurs whose projects are as distinct as their 
backgrounds. 

One of them, France's Nathan Ambrosioni, is actually on 
his second feature, having followed up 201 4’s HosWe with 
Therapy, which recently premiered on the Shudder stream- 
ing service in the US and Canada following several festival the 
dates. Made when Ambrosioni was sixteen, Therapy, like 
its predecessor, puts a spin on the found-footage genre, 
dividing its focus between handheld video of the terrorization of several 
young people with traditionally shot scenes of the police investigating 
the case. 



MICHAEL GINGCH.D 


“I like both kinds of filmmaking,” Ambrosioni says, “so I really wanted to 
combine the two. Hostile was a supernatural movie, and I wanted to do some- 
thing different with this one. I went into an abandoned house in my 
area, and I thought it would be cool if some friends were trapped 
there by a masked serial killer. I really enjoy movies with masked 
murderers, like Halloween and The Strangers - that’s one of my 
favourites. So those were my principal inspirafons, that movie and 
the house. When we called the owner of the property, though, he 
said no, it was impossible to shoot there. So we had to find another 
location, and I just changed a few things in the script to fit it.” 

R A P Y Kansas Bowling, who directed the Troma release B.C. Butcher 
^ at age seventeen, also based her project on an accessible locale. 

“Being inspired by Roger Gorman, I wanted to make a film with 
resources I already had," she says. “My dad lives in Topanga Canyon [Califor- 
nia], so I knew I had the wilderness as a set, and I thought I’d make a caveman 
movie.” 


1 



still, she didn't go the easy way of shooting 
digital, choosing instead to iens her project on 
16mm tilm. 

“I really love that look,” she says. “I wanted to 
make a movie that resembled The Texas Chain- 
saw Massacre." 

And while B.C. Butcher Is nominally a “pre- 
historic slasher film” featuring the titular human 
monster, it principally pays homage to cinema 
made long before Bowling was born: vintage 
fantasy fare such as One Million Years B.C., pop- 
ulated by pretty girls In animal skins. 

“Movies with female leads are always so much 
more exciting to me," she says. “Who wants to 
watch a bunch of dudes?” 

Well, to be fair, movies about a bunch of 
dudes with guns have eternal appeal, and Jack 
Fessenden {son of New York filmmaking fixture 
Larry) added his own youthful spin on the form 
with Stray Bullets, which is set tor theatrical re- 
lease early next year. Having made his directorial 
debut with 2013's halt-hour Riding Shotgun, in 
which two teen friends (Fessenden and co-writer 
Alex Hoffman) make their way through a zom- 
bie-infested rural landscape, he took a similar 
approach to Bullets, in which he and Asa Spur- 
lock play best pals who run afoul of violent crim- 
inals in their upstate New York town. 

“It's a story with adult characters, and also in 
my comfort zone with these kids - the familiar 
mixed with unfamiliar and challenging aspects,” 
Fessenden says. “1 had always had this Idea, but 
1 wanted to wait until I felt I could do it justice. 
And unlike In my previous movies, I’m not play- 
ing myself so much this time.” 

The same can certainly be said about the two 
best friends in Spring Break Zombie Massacre, 
an over-the-top 45-minute horror-comedy cur- 
rently making the festival rounds, which has the 
most unique back story of any of these projects. 
It stars and was written by Sam Suchmann and 
Mattie Zufelt, two Rhode Island teenagers with 


i 



l/VHhoul Limits: Kansas Bowling's B.C. Butcher, flop) Nathan Ambrosioni's Therapy, anti {opposite) 
Mattie Zuteit tieft) anti Sam Suchmann of Spring Break Zombie Massacre. 


Down syndrome, who turned twenty this year. 

“Sam and I met at the Special Olympics back 
in 2008, and we both really liked movies,” Zuteit 
recalls. “For the next three years, I got to know 
Sam really well, and we want- 
ed to make a movie. We talked 
about it a while, and I remember jL ^ J , ; 
Sam saw this video on YouTube 
about how to kill zombies." , 

Suchmann picks up the story; ^ 

“It was a video my dad’s friend 
Chuck showed us about how "1 

you can kiii zombies with soda J 

and Mentos. It was so tunny, yCsSwaf! 
and It inspired us to make a 
zombie movie.” 

They took the idea, in which the two play bi- 
onlcally enhanced, ghoul-busting badasses, to 
Suchmann's brother Jesse, who in turn brought 
In his friend Robert Camevale (who had served 
on the camera crew of high-profile indie film We 
Need to Talk About Kewrt) as director. 


“The Kickstarter went viral, and we went actors and the technical crew, which was only 

above and beyond our goal,” Camevale says, two of us, and four or five for the police-investi- 

“We began gathering our crew, casting, location gation scenes.” 

scouting and picking props, all with Sam Nonetheless, he was able to use a fortuitous 
i^il^ and Mattie making the final decisions, connection to add production value to the latter 

‘ ^ All of our families came out, old friends; material. 

' Tji even Sam and Mattie’s Special Olympics “We knew someone who worked on a famous 
team helped in any way pos- French TV series called Section 

* sible.” de Recherches - it’s like CSI in 


even Sam and Mattie’s Special Olympics 
team helped in any way pos- 
sible." J 

This sort of peer and family , ,■ 
support and involvement was 
the case with allot these mov- 


zotmL 

|n| “My friends Luna Miti and days.’’ 

Julie Venturelli played Anna Bowling, who wrote B.C. 

and Emille In Hostile and Olivia and AR Butcher with her friend Kenzie 

Amanda in Therapy." Ambrosioni says. ‘ Givens, cast her leads through an 

“We didn't have financial backing for |P.| LA service, “but a lot of the small- 

Hostile, so my father and the rest of er bits were friends and family,” 

my family helped me, and everyone worked for she recalls. "The actress I had set for the role of 
free... [on Therapy\ we only paid for meals torthe Dina never showed up to set, so my dad’s wife. 


de Recherches - it’s like CSI in 
France. So we talked to the pro- 
ducer, and he loaned us the sets 
for just a weekend. We shot that 
entire part of the movie in two 
days." 

Bowling, who wrote B.C. 
Butcher with her friend Kenzie 
Givens, cast her leads through an 
LA service, “but a lot of the small- 
er bits were friends and family,” 






MICHAEL CINGOLO 


V ABLY EMILY HAGINS - who got started even before her 
" teen years. In 2004, at age twelve, the Austin, TX, native began 
work on a zombie opus called Pa®octen(Hagins pictured above in the film), 
which premiered a year later to a sold-out crowd at the city’s Alamo Draft- 
house Cinema. By the time she was eighteen, she had completed two more 
features -the ghost story The Retelling and the vampire comedy MySucky 
Teen Romance 


Zombie 

Girl: The Movie. 

“The biggest advantage for me was learning about a skill I loved .when I 
didn’t really know my own limitations,” she says of starting out at such a 
young age. “As you grow up, you’re told more and more what you need to 
do to make money, to succeed, to take a certain path to achieve a certain 
career. When you’re young, you^feel like you can do anything you set your 
mind to, so I set mine on learning and growing as much as I could as I 
explored filmmaking and storytelling.” 

Now a filmmaking veteran at the ripe old age of 24, Hagins has her hlgh- 
est-profile movie yet. Coin Heist {based on Elisa Ludwig’s novel about prep 
school students plotting to rob the U.S. Mint), debuting this month as a 
Netflix Original. "Coin Heistms brought to me by my manager,” she says, 
“and I was instantly hooked by the idea of making a teen heist movie. It 
was a very different process from my 
four 

Regardless (pic- 

on the set Coin ffe/sf directing 
Alexls*G.Zall) Is focused on showcas- 
female The 

stoiylihes of most her features have 
been by heroines, 

right from Pathogen, which features 
a girl caugh} in 

a zombie^epidemic, whose hope to 
cure the plague with a fenfale re- 


ries that rfiean something to you, 


pecially in genre filmmaking,” states Hagins. "Overtime, I've grown to be a 
strong believer in having characters who are just as important as the plot, I 
also believe in writing more women into those stories who aren’t just there 
to serve/support the male characters, so I’ve been trying to incorporate that 
view into my more recent scripts.” 

As this year’s uproar over the new Ghostbusters film demonstrated, 
there’s a still a lot of pushback from genre fans when it comes to female 
protagonists. Unfortunately, the same goes for women, and young people, 
behind the camera. Hagins acknowledges that she's encountered difficul- 
fies being taken seriously as a filmmaker. 

“It can be a little discouraging, but since I can't stop someone from Judg- 
ing me. I’ve just used it as a fitter. If someone can’t see past my age, gen- 
der or quiet demeanour, I won’t make them. Maybe we’re just not suited 
to work together, and I’d rather collaborate with someone with whom I can 
share a mutual respect.’’ 

On the other hand, she believes that horror is especially fertile territory 
for young filmmakers to explore. Especially those with tiny budgets. 

“It’s a great place to start, because that community can be forgiving if 
you don’t have a lot of money. They just want to be entertainedi Horror 
Is also a great space to learn about structure, pacing, rules/expectations 
within genres and constructing a sequence, like building up to a scare.” 

Looking back at the movie that started it all for her, Hagins says it can 
be hard to believe she made Pathogen 
half her life ago. 

“I still kind of look and sound the 
same,” she says with a laugh. 'Tm 
proud that we made it, and so grateful 
to my friends and family who acted 
and helped put it together. I know it 
looks and sounds like a twelve-year- 
old made it, but I hope that Just shows 
other kids that they can make a movie 
too, and it doesn’t have to look slick, 
I view it as a time capsule that shows 
what my skills were, what I was think- 
ing about and which movies I was 
watching at that time in my life.” ® 




Growing Pains: Jack Fessenden in Riding Shotgun, whiOi he also directed and co-wrole. and (top) 
hisla^st, Stray Bullets. Maturing (L-R) John Speredakos, Larry Fessenden and James Le Gros. 


come up to me and say, 'Why didn't you tell me 


Miranda Robin, who was helping out that day, 
stepped in to play her. And of course, my beau- 
tiful, talented sister Parker Love Bowling is the 
iconic poster girl and plays the small but import- 
ant role of Po.” 

Fessenden had the advantage of having grown 
up around actors such as James Le Gros (Phan- 
tasm II), John Speredakos (The House of the 
Devil) and Kevin Corrigan (The Departed) on the 
sets of his father’s productions, and was able 
to cast them (as well as Larry himself) In Stray 
Bullets. 

“These were guys I’d known most of my life," 
he points out, “but I'd never had to direct them; 

I was just the kid. For the first week of shooting 
with them, I was just finding my bear- 
ings, but by the end of that week and 
into the next one, I had total control, 
and they realized that I always knew 
what I wanted.” 

The elder Fessenden also served as 
cinematographer on Stray Bullets, and 
Jack notes, “We were always very 
much on the same page. We shot-list- 
ed the entire movie in the weeks be- 
fore the shoot, so we knew exactly 
what we were doing. I'm very used to 
directing my dad as an actor [from Biding Shot- 
gun and other shorts], and sometimes he would 


more what you wanted? I d be like, 'I thought 
you knew!' There was sometimes that misunder- 
standing, where I'd assume he knew 
what I had in mind.” 

When getting his project up and 
out into the world, Ambrosioni ac- 
knowledges his age could be a dou- 
ble-edged sword. 

“Sometimes, when I've said I 
wanted to be a director, people have 
told me, ‘You’re too young, you can’t 
make a movie’ or ‘You can’t make a 
serious movie,’” he says. 

But on the other hand, he adds, 

“We had the same sales agent for 
Hostile and Therapy, and he didn't 
ask my age when he first saw Hos- 
tile. He just watched it and liked it, 
and afterward, when I told him I 
was fourteen when I made 'it, he 
said that was cool, that it would 
help with the marketing." 

Bawling agrees, having seen 
nothing but positive response to 
B.C. Butcher. 

“My age has probably been an 
advantage, since it has garnered the movie more 
press than it would have gotten otherwise. I just 


SOMETIMES. WHEN 
I’VE SAID I WANTED 
TO BE A DIRECTOR, 
PEOPLE HAVE TOLD 
ME, ‘YOU’RE TOO 
YOUNG. YOU CAN’T 
MAKE A MOVIE.’ 


wanted to make a movie and see what would 
happen, and it has become so much bigger than 
I ever thought it would be. The horror community 
has welcomed me with open arms, and people 
I used to worship and obsess over are now my 
friends and peers. Horror people, I love you!” 

Similarly, Fessenden says, “People are always 
very cool about my age, and very supportive. I do 
sort of question myself sometimes, like, 'Well, do 
I actually have any talent, or am I just a spoiled 
kid?’ But then when I’m on my set, I realize that I 
do know what I want, and think, 1 came up with 
all this,' I do think I had a great advantage grow- 
ing up In my household. My dad always says it’s 
like going to film school.” 

Zufelt also emphasizes the importance of fam- 
ily in realizing Spring Break Zombie Massacre. 

“What Jesse said that inspires Sam the most 
is that he was able to do something cool for his 
brother, because it was really important to us to 
make this movie. And because of that we had 
that ability, and were able to accomplish our 
goals." 

The Massacre team is continuing to take the 
movie across the country (and 
beyond). 

Carnevale says, “We’re finish- 
ing up a documentary called Sam 
and Mattie Make a Zombie Film 
that tells the story of how they 
were able to conquer all obstacles 
and take their vision to the big 
screen." 

As Ambrosioni moves forward, 
he says he want to move toward 
bigger budget projects that give 
the opportunity to work with more seasoned pro- 
fessionals so he can hone his craft. 

“It’s cool to make a film with friends, but when 
everyone's working for free, it can be difficult 
because if they’re offered a shoot they’ll be paid 
for, they’ll leave," he laments, “Maybe making 
a bigger film will be more difficult for some rea- 
sons, but rt will be easier for others.” 

And for kids looking to follow these moviemak- 
ers’ example, all the tools are there to take that 
first step. 

"To put yourself out into the world artistically 
can be scary at first," Bowling concludes, "but it 
always proves to be worth it.’ 



El 
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A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED NEW BOOK DELIVERS EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT THE ANTI-CLAUS 



\ N NORTH AMERICA. CHRISTMAS HAS GROWN 
I EVER MORE SANITIZED AND COMMERCIALIZED. 
I Today, children have the scampish Elf on a Shelf to watch “if they’ve 
▼ been bad or good” and white-bearded Santas can be found in ev- 
ery mall. But that isn’t everyone’s Christmas. Originating in 
Austro-Bavarian Alpine folklore centuries ago, the Krampus 
is an intimidating figure used to urge children to be on their 
best behaviour around the holiday season, lest they risk be- 
ing torn from their homes and captured in his basket. In 
parts of Europe, the Krampus is so popular he’s celebrated 
with “Krampus runs," parades and other festivities. 

In recent years, with films such as last year's Krampus 
and A Christmas Horror Story, the Christmas Devil has gotten 
North America’s attention. Enter the first English-language 
book to take an in-depth look at its history: Al Ridenour’s 
The Krampus and The Old, Dark Christmas: Roots and Re- 
birth of the Folkloric Devil (out now from Feral House), an 
oversized 256-page softcover packed with historic illustra- 
tions and full-colour photographs of modern-day Krampus 
evente. 

We asked Ridenour discuss his research and take us deeper into the dark 
side of Christmas. 

WHO IS KRAMPUS? 

He is borrowing from F^gan folk culture and folk Catholicism. He’s a figure 


that was one of several boogeymen that parents would warn their children 
of. He was paired with St. Nicholas at some point as a chaperone to calm 
things down a little bit. Pairing St. Nicholas with Krampus, an enforcer, 
made the visit into a sort of mini “Last Judgment” for the kids. Usually 
St. Nicholas is left out of American Krampus runs. In the 
media, you see St. Nicholas and Krampus as enemies, 
but that’s not at all what they are. In fact, Krampus is 
St. Nicholas’ slave. Me appears in chains and those are 
symbols of his sen/ itude. 

WHA T DREW YOU TO THE HGURE? 

I remember seeing these postcards with beautiful litho- 
graphs from the turn of the century and I was fascinated 
by it - they were with the Christmas cards. This was in 
the late ’80s and there wasn’t a lot of talk about Kram- 
pus in the US. The way I came to really get involved like 
this was that I was involved with a group called “The Ca- 
cophony Society” through the '90s, and they did a lot of 
costumed guerilla-style street performances and pranks. 
In the ’90s, people were always talking about “culture jamming” and this 
was sort of the birth of the zombie walks and flash mobs and we were 
involved in all that. ... In 2012, 1 actually went to Austria and Germany 
and saw Krampus runs in person for the first time. When I came back, my 
friends and I started the Krampus Los Angeles organization, so that got me 
even more into it. 





so THE KRAMPUS RUNS ARE WHA T BROUGHT 
YOU TO EUROPE? 

In 2011/2012, there was already a decent 
amount of footage [of Krampus runs] online. I 
was looking to see where the wildest manifesta- 
tion of the tradlion was. A lot of it’s been sort of 
civilized into something more like a civic Hallow- 
een parade. In the old days, It was unstructured 
and Krampuses went into homes. They were 
expected, but they also went into places where 
they were less expected, like taverns, business- 
es and restaurants. I was looking online to see 
where there were no barricades. I had read 
about it, but I'm very visual so I wanted to see 
what It looked like and to feel what It felt like too. 

WHAT DOES THE OTHER KRAMPUS ICONOG- 
RAPHY REPRESENT, SUCH AS WE SWITCH 
AND THE HORNS? 

The switch is the most obvious because it’s for 
punishing the bad kids. Nowadays, though, It’s 
more about scaring the kids than actually swat- 
ting them. Even the horns aren’t always part of 
the image. In certain areas, the Krampus do not 
have horns tor satety concerns. When they do, 
though, it's usually goat horns. The dangling 
tongue is not as essential, but you see It on the 
postcards all the time. The basket he uses to 
stuff kids in isn’t usually part of the costumed 
tradition because they’re not actually going to 
carry a kid on their back. They have a basket 
tull of treats for St. Nicholas, though. Krampus 
always has bells on his belt. That is a character- 
istic that’s come over from the more Pagan tradi- 
tions. Bells on a belt are part of the noisemaking 
tradition of using noise and fire to drive away evil 
spirits. Krampus Is a dangerous figure and It’s 
sort of like this “fighting fire wifh fire” idea. The 
bells are essential. 

HOW DO KIDS REACT TO KRAMPUS NOWA- 
DAYS? 

I was at a Krampus run in Munich and I remem- 
ber seeing a little kid up in front of where we 
were standing and the Krampus were coming. 
You could tell he was just freaking out. Every- 
body was watching the kid. The Krampus got 
closer and one knelt down in front of the kid and 
put his hand out really gingerly. The kid shakes 
his hand and his face just explodes with this big 
smile and he’s so proud of himself. Everybody 
standing around was proud of him. It gave me 
a new insight into the tradition. In our culture, 
kids are overprotected and they don’t get to have 
adventures like they used to. I think the Krampus 
Is a way for kids to confront things, be bigger 
than things, and be proud of themselves. It’s not 
about breaking the kid down; it's about giving 
the kid an adventure. 

WHAT DOES THEJK OLD, DARK CHRISTMAS 
PART OF YOUR BOOK’S TITLE REFER TO? 

People have this dark imagination, in the dark 
time of year, and it needs to be fed, Christmas 


was a time to revel in a darker, more dangerous 
side of things. My book is subtitled The Old Dark 
Christmas because it’s really a time - like we 
talk about Halloween - when the “veil is parted.” 
My “Dark Christmas spiel" is the second half of 
my book. Christmas is an internal time ot year, 
for being in the house, by the hearth, where the 
storytelling takes place. We have Christmas 
blockbuster movies during this time of year now 
because we have time to indulge our tantasy. if 
you look back at the spectacles that the Church 
put on around Christmas, there’s some strange 
continuity going on. I think that our culture is 
secular now, but people still want that sense of 
awe of something big, intimidating and all-pow- 
erful. People still have this need to feel small 
and in danger - but know they're safe - while 
they watch the play, or blockbuster, or are just 
sitting in the kitchen while Krampus is storming 
around the house. There’s something about that 
which Is so exciting, invigorating, and necessary. 


I think. I don’t think the appetites have changed 
that much over the centuries; just how we satisfy 
them. 


HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN THE RISING NORTH 
AMERICAN IN1EREST IN KRAMPUS OVER THE 
LAST FEW YEARS? 

I really think that it’s our culture’s need to sep- 
arate itself from its parents' generation, and its 
parents’ holidays. The Krampus became this 
perfect symbol, really, for holding the holiday, 
but holding it one’s own way - in an alterna- 
tive, rebellious way. What’s funny about that is, 
it's not generally perceived like that in Europe. 
They’re very traditional. The people interested in 
It here are fairly countercultural and have some 
interest in breaking away from the mainstream. 
You’d see stuff in the ’70s - like Black Christmas 
and Christmas Evil. People were already looking 
for a way to fuck with Christmas and kind of ac- 
knowledge it, but In a subversive way. 9 




PHANTASM: RAVAGER 

Starring Reggie Bannister, A. Michael Baldwin 

and Angus Scrlmm 

Directed by David Hartman 

Written by David Hartman and Don Coscarelli 

Well Go USA 

The phrase “strictly for the Phans” pops up in 
most reviews I’ve read for this film, and it’s an 
assessment I’ll echo unreservedly, In the best 
possible sense. Certainly, the 
beloved 37-year-old series' 

* micro-budgeted fifth and 
final chapter (read the lengthy 
production history in RM#166\ 
will make little sense to 
anyone unfamiliar with the 
previous Phantasm films, 
and the entire time-space- 
contnuum-molesting 
not exactly conventional. But 
we Phans are dug in pretty 
deep... 

The tim opens on a 
desolate desert highway, with 
a dishevelled and exhausted 
Reggie (Reggie Bannister) 
reclaiming his beloved 71 Hemi ’Cuda from a 
dorky thief, but after a couple of paranormal 
misadventures, our ice cream everyman finds 
himself contned to a psychiatric hospital. 


suffering from (alleged) dementa and reassured 
by his old friend Mike (A. Michael Baldwin) 
that their epic. Inter-dimensional struggle with 
the Tall Man (Angus Scrlmm, in his final role 
before his death this past January) was mere 
hallucinations. But we know better, and soon 
enough Reggie bus^ loose to wage war against 
his old nemesis, fighting alongside allies old and 
new. 

While the constraints of RaVaget's tiny budget 
are sometimes painfully evident in the effects, 
the problem Is alleviated by some of the best 
performances In the series 
(particularly from Bannister, in 
peak form here) and a wildly 
inventive script by newcomer 
Hartman and series creator 
Coscarelli. “Poignant" Is a 
term seldom associated with 
Phantasm, but the Phaithful 
mayfind themselves misting up 
more than once during the final 
reel. One particularly heartfelt 
scene (you’ll know when you 
see it) could have easily been 
mawkish and melodramatic 
but Instead yanks the 
heartstrings because Hartman 
and the actors underplay It 
so beautifully. There’s a dual resonance to it 
all; while Reggie ponders his own mortality 
onscreen, we’re keenly aware that this film was 
the ailing Scrimm’s swan song. Unsurprisingly, 


the Tall Man doesn't get a surplus of screen 
time, although he probably has more dialogue 
in RaVagerthan in the first two films combined, 
and his trademark scowl still exudes palpable 
menace despite Scrimm’s age. 

Reductive as it may be to label these sequels, 
it's a good way to put this one In perspective: 
if Phantasm II was the action-packed one. 
Phantasm ///was the jokey one and Oblivion was 
the dark one, RaVager\s, unequivocally, the one 
with heart. And balls. Big, shiny balls, 

JOHN W, BOWEN 




OUIJA: ORIGIN OF EVIL 

Starring Elizabeth Heaser, Annaiise Basso 

and Lulu Wilson 

Directed by Mike Flanagan 

Written by Mike Flanagan and Jeff Howard 

Universal 

It Is no surprise that Mike Flanagan’s prequel 
to the sterile jump-scare factory that was 
201 4’s Ouija would be vastly superior. The 
ohginal film was so emotionally empty and 
bereft of dread that it mape me want to bum 
my wife’s Ouija board - probably not the desire 
Hasbro, the licensed manufacturers of Ouija 
boards worldwide, wanted to instill in filmgoers. 
Plus, Flanagan, the director of Oculus and 
the upcoming adaptation of Stephen King's 
Gerald's Game, is a talented filmmaker whose 
background as an editor makes him Ideally 
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suileO to crafting movie scares. Indeed, with 
Ouiji: Origin of Evil, he and his Oculus co-writer 
Jeff Howard have, with Ouija: Origin of Evii, 
retro-engineered one of the best horror films of 
2016. 

The film’s set in Los Angeles, 1967. Elizabeth 
Reaser {True Detective plays Alice Zander, a 
widow not really getting by as a fake medium 
conducting phony seances. Helping out is her 
teenage daughter Lena (Annalise Basso: Ocuiu^ 
and younger child Doris (Lulu Wilson: Deliver 
Us From Evil). Lena suggests incorporating the 
newly popular Ouija board info the act, and Alice 
agrees. But it’s Doris, desperate to communicate 
with her beloved father, who proves to be the 
one with whom the spirits wish to commune - 
well, spirits and other things that were never 
human to begin with. 

Full credit goes not only to Flanagan and 
Howard for coming up 
with a compelling story 
that fits into the original 
underwhelming film but to 
his cast for making us care 
about what happens to the 
Zander family. In Wilson's 
capable little hands, Doris 
becomes much more than 
I just the cute movie moppet; 

she goes from gosh dam 
' cute to profoundly creepy to 
terrifying as the malevolent spectres inhabifng 
her house use her to live again. And because 
we’ve become so emot'onally invested in the 
fates of these three women, the evil that strikes 
them is not just horrific but tragic. 

But the best thing about Ouija: Origin ofEvif? 
You don’t have to suffer through the first film to 
enjoy this one. 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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BASIC BRUTALITY 


KILLBILLIES 

starring Nina IvaniSin, Lotos Vincenc Sparovec 

and Jurij DrevenSek 

Written and directed by Tomaz Sorkic 

Artspioitation 


Stop me if you’ve heard this one before: 
a group ot pretty, young city folk - here an 
egotistic photographer, a nice makeup lady and 
two superficial models - go to the idyllic but 
threatening countryside for a photo shoot, where 
some rednecks torture and kill them. 

That’s the scope of inventiveness in the first 
horror film from Slovenia (ex-Yugoslavia). It’s 
a small but beautiful country under the Alps - 
perhaps too beautiful for a slasher, but at least 
the photogenic scenery looks nice on the screen. 
Sadly, when it comes to evoking chills and thrills, 
Tomaz Gorkic's direction in his feature debut is 
about as inspired as its vapid plot and characters. 

The weirdest thing about this flick is how 
rudimentary it is: there’s no subplot, no subtext 



and no twist except for the silly premise of yokels 
brewing moonshine from people’s blood (yes, 
you heard that right!). It's so basic that it even 
dispenses with the inevitable clash between 
the urban-and village-dwellers 
people: the hatred ot the latter 
for the fancy people coming 
from the state’s capital is taken 
for granted, like so much else 
in this film, but the “urbanoia” 

(as Carol J. Clover famously 
labelled this archetypal clash of 
cultures) is neither dramatized 
nor explored. 

Excellent makeup by Sendy 
Kumulakanta, the FX master 
from Serbia, is Killbillies’ only 
asset, especially the Wrong ^^/^/^inspired look 
of the inbred villains. However, although the film 
flirts with torture porn, there’s a frustratingly 
small amount of gore. This is partly because 
the screenplay clumsily reduces the number of 
potential victims to merely four (including the 
“final girl”), and partly because the murders 
are brief and unoriginal (a blink-and-miss 
decapitation, an axe in the back and an offscreen 
murder). The generic dialogue and score only 
add to the overall feeling of deja vu. 

It seems like we’ll have to wait longer for the 
first crootfhorrorfilmfrom Slovenia. 

OEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


AUTISTIC ANAEMIA 


VAMPYRES 

starring Marta Filch, Almudena Leon and Verdnica Polo 

Directed by Victor Mateilano 

Written by Victor Mateilano and Jose Ramon Larraz 

Artsploitation 

It seems unlikely that the producers behind 
this remake of Jose Ramon Larraz’s Vampyres 
(1 974) deliberately set out to strip it of everything 
that makes the original a Euro-horror classic. 


(After all, Larraz, who died in 2013, gets a 
screenwrlfing credit and a dedication in the end 
credits.) But they have, and the result, no matter 
how much red stuff gets spilled onscreen, is 
bloodless by comparison. 

The storyline Is essentially the same 
as the 1974 film: lovers Fran (Marta 
Flich) and Miriam (Almudena Leon) 
lure strangers to their isolated country 
estate and drain them of blood after 
seducing them with wine and sex. One 
such victim, Ted (Christian Stamm), 
becomes enamoured with Fran and 
ends up being a blood bank for both 
women. He is also seemingly unable 
to leave their property. Meanwhile, 
a trio of campers (a couple in the 
original) becomes curious about the mysterious 
women living in the big house nearby. Fran and 
Miriam, in turn, become curious about their nosy 
guests - albeit for more sanguinary reasons. 
But beyond these skin-deep comparisons, there 
is little to suggest these films share the same 
bloodline. 

Whereas Larraz maintains an atmosphere of 
erotic dread throughout his film - one reason 
it has a cult following to 
this day - director Victor 
Mateilano has no such 
ability. For sure, his 
female co-stars spend 
much of the overlong 
79-minute running time 
naked and bloody, but 
this new Vampyres is 
so ugly and cheap- 
looking that even Flich 
and Leon’s beauty is not 
enough to get anyone’s blood up - let alone 
anything else. God knows, they cannot act. More 
importantly, there’s an ugliness of spirit that 
makes Matellano’s Vampyres more repulsive 
than attractive. By the time the film gets down to 
its final (living) girl, it’s devolved into torture porn. 
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And while Fran and Miriam weren't exactly shrinking 
(shrieking?) violets in the original, here they are true 
descendants of Elizabeth BAthory, as comfortable in 
their basement dungeon as the bedroom. Throw in a 
needless cameo from Hammer glamour girl Caroline 
Munro and you have yet another opportunistic horror 
remake with no respect for the past, let alone itself. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


BRDTAL KLIPSE 
OFTHEMRT 


GODDESS OFLDVE 

Starring Alexis Kendra, Woody Naismith 

and ElizabeSi Sandy 

Directed by Jon Knauiz 

Written by Alexis Kendra and Jon Knautz 

Terror Flints 


SHED OF THE DEAD 

WASTELAND 

Midnight Releasing 

There's a lot of debate as to how the world will end. Some say nuclear war, others 
say zombies. (I think it'll be Donald Trump disthbut'ng Infected hairpieces while rid- 
ing a chariot made of chocolate feathers.) This British entry isn't clear on the cause 
of it, all we know is civilization has collapsed and zombies are on the prowl. Set 
mostly within the confnes of ashed in the English countryside, it follows a man trying to preserve 
his sanity while waiting for his girlfriend to return from an attempt to locate her parents in London. 
Though it had every opportunity to convey brutal scenes of loneliness, fear and dread. Wasteland is 
utterly boring. Even the handful of rotter attacks are more tedious than terrifying. A waste! 

BODY COUNT: 35 

BEST DEATH: Zombie gets a pipe through the eyeball 

THERE GOES THE IVEiGHBOURHOOO 


5 YEARS AFTER THE FALL 

Sector 5 Films 

Set five years after an industrial accident contaminated most of the world's water 
and food supplies, only the wealthy and privileged still live well. The rest are left 
to rot on the other side of heavily protected walls. But when one of the lucky ones 
finds himself on the wrong side, he must decide whether to remain true to his political ideals of 
peace and friendship or devolve Into an opportunistic murderer fighbng for his survival against 
hordes of cannibalistic killers. Though the dialogue Is mediocre, 5 Years Is filled with plenty of 
action, some cool kills and a couple of big twists that lift It above the ordinary. This one's worth 
leaving your fortification and seeking out at the freak-filled wasteland known as Wal-Mart. 

BODY COUNT; 27 

BEST DEATH: Kid takes a bullet to the noggin 

HOUSE OF THE SUTHERiN' 

FUTURE JUSTICE 

MVD Visual 

When ashuttlecraftfrom a prison moon near Saturn returns to Earth, the crew 
finds a planet ravaged by a nuclear war that has forced the surviving population 
to join gangs of thugs that fight each other for turf, weapons, food and water. 
Enlisting the help of the dangerous prisoner they were transporting, the crew 
takes on the leader of a mob while also battling radioactive mutants. It sounds a lot better than 
it is, but that's okay because Future Justice (formerly Python Its. the End Timedi Is fun and never 
takes Itself seriously. It's filled with goofy, over-the-top acting, great special effects and boasts a 
character named Python Diamond - quite possibly the coolest name for a bad guy with a heart of 
gold since Snake Plissken! 

BODY COUNT: 30 

BEST DEATH: Soldier gets an exploding arrow in the neck 
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Describing Goddess of Love as "Fatal Attraction by 
way of Repulsiorf might seem flippant or even set it 
up for failure in the eyes of some, given the esteem 
in which those two thrillers are rightly held, but it is 
accurate. Indeed, this low-budget indie holds its own 
thanks to one bravura performance, tight direction and 
writing, and just enough weirdness to push it into the 
surreal. 

Actress Alexis Kendra [Big Ass Spidei) co-wrote 
and co-produced Goddess with Canadian director Jon 
Knautz {Jack Brooks: Monster Slayer, The Shrine). She 
also stars as Venus, a beautiful 
stripper who is less beautiful 
on the inside. She meets 
Brian (Woody Naismith) at 
work, and sparks fly. But Brian 
is still mourning his wife's 
suicide and pushes away the 
increasingly needy Venus. 

There are signs from the 
start that all is not right with 
Venus: she has to smoke 
drugs to silence the loud music 
ringing in her head, she guzzles red wine constantly 
and thinks everyone is talking about her behind her 
back. So when Brian rejects her and seems to take up 
with an old friend of his late wife, it pushes Venus over 
the edge. Violence ensues. 

Or does it? Venus is not the most reliable narrator. 
When she sees a worm-like thing squirming in her 
bird cage, spots a horse-man at the far end of her 
apartment hallway, and sees her co-worker turn into 
a demon, we question both her sanity and the veracity 
of what we have seen. Knautz and Kendra keep us 
guessing about what has happened and who has died 
right up to the end, and the answer is both horrific 
and sad. 

In Venus, Kendra has crafted a female monster for 
the ages, one just as memorable as Fatal Attactloifs 
Alex Forrest or Repulsions Carol Ledoux. As beautiful 
as Kendra is, she is also delusional, psychotic and. 
lonely. Plus, she's been wronged, so while her actions 
are inexcusable, the horror that results from them 
pushes Goddess of Love into the realm of tragedy. 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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THE DIRECTOR OF TROLLHUNTER TALKS ABOUT BECOMING INTIMATE 
WITH CORPSES FOR HIS SECOND FEATURE, THE AUTOPSY OF JANE DOE- 
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T hank james wan for andre ovredaus 

PLUNGE INTO HORROR WITH THE AUTOPSY 
OF JANE DOE. The Trollhunter director’s planned English-lan- 
guage debut, a film version o1 Julie Kenner’s best-selling novel 
Carpe Demon, had fallen apart when he went to see Wan’s film The Conjur- 
ing in 201 3. Impressed, 0vredal asked his agent to find him a horror script. 

The one 0vredal chose was The Autopsy of Jane Doe. Written by Ian B. 
Goldberg (TV’s Terminator: The Sarah Connor Chroni- 
cle^ and Richard Naing (the upcoming Friday the 13th 
reboot), it concerns father-son forensic team Tommy 
and Ausbn Tilden being tasked with determining the 
cause of death of a young woman found at a bizarre 
crime scene. As midnight approaches and a storm 
rages, the Tildens soon find that the body contains 
terrifying secrets - with every cut threatening to un- 
leash something malevolent. 

Brian Cox {Manhuntei) was cast as Tommy Tilden, 
with Emile Hirsch (Killer Jodi playing Austin and new- 
comer Olwen Kelly as the corpse. Filming took place 
in London, England, in April 2015, and the film (out 
this month from IFC in the US and Raven Banner in 
Canada) had its world premiere at the 2016 Toronto 
International Film Festival. That’s where Rue Morgue 
sat down with 0vredal to discuss gore, autopsies, and 
the frailty of the human body. 

THE TITLE COULD TURN OFF MAINSTREAM AUDIENCES, BUT THE FILM 
IS NOT JUST FOR GOREHOUNDS. 

That was the goal. That was something we discussed a lot, actually, on 
an overall level of how to put the movie out into a marketplace as well. 
Because we don't want just the gorehounds; we want a normal audience to 
come see this movie as well. It was always intended to be a beautiful film 
about an autopsy, in a way. So the images are direct, honest, not trying to 
hide things, but at the same time not be exploitative about showing stuff 




just to show the goriest moment. There isn’t much blood involved in an 
autopsy, really, so that by definition took away the blood issue mostly. And 
to show the body parts we just had to show them as objects they were 
handling, as if they were the mechanics of a car. 

MUCH OF THE CAST A UENDED AUTOPSIES AS RESEARCH. DID YOU? 

I tried. I wouldn’t mind, but I couldn’t get into anything in Oslo at the time 
when I was preparing, and in London we couldn't find 
a solution. So I didn't actually get in to see an autopsy 
myself. But everybody else went to see autopsies. And 
I had inten/iews with great morticians. We had them 
on set every day when we were shooting autopsy 
scenes, discussing everything in detail. Of course the 
people doing the prosthetics were amazing and un- 
derstand the mechanics of the body and how it looks 
and what is real and what's not. It was such a great 
collaboration between all the pieces, in a way, to get 
ft right. 
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HOW AUTHENTIC IS THE AUTOPSY WE SEE? 

I think it’s very close; the phases of it and the way 
that people think. There are of course some liberties 
taken. One of the best moments of the whole thing 
was with [forensic pathologist and technical consul- 
tant Dr.) Stuart [Anderson]: after the shoot was done 
he came up to me and said he was so proud to have worked on this movie 
because we really made an effort to stay on the reality of things. And I was 
very happy to hear that because we had made such an effort. 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE HUMAN BODY NOW? 

It’s so fragile. It’s just such a Oiing. It’s just an object in a way. You hurt 
it and suddenly you might die. It doesn’t take that much. Sometimes you 
feel invincible. You feel like you can’t really die unless something horrific 
happens. But it's such a fragile thing. It’s crazy.9 




her younger boy toy and daughter via a voodoo 
medallion. 

An underrated entry into the lesbian vampire 
subgenre, Vampire Ecstasybares a lot more than 
fangs. 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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CHOPPING MALL (1984) 

Starring Kelli Maroney, Tony O'Dell and Barbara Crampton 

Directed by Jim VVynorskl 

Written by Jim WynorskI and Steve Mitchell 

Llonsgate 

Offering everything from a casual location 
to meet your friends to a destination for great 
prices on jeans, shopping malls were, at least In 
the 1980s, an important part of local community 
life. As such, the mall made an ideal setting for 
a horror film, casting dark shadows on a place 
otherwise thoroughly common and banal. Of 
course, there’s not much real terror in Chopping 
Maii, the Roger Corman-produced 1980s hit 
that has helped kick off Lionsgate’s resurrected 
Vestron Video line of Blu-rays, but it’s still a fan 
favourite that grafts a humans-versus-killer- 
robot movie onto a typical teen slasher set-up 
with surprisingly fun results, especially for 
nosfalgla hounds. 

When Alison (Kelli Maroney), Ferdy (Tony 
O’Dell), Suzie (Barbara Crampton), Greg (Nick 
Segal) and their other teenage friends hold 
a clandestine after-hours party in a mall to 
blow off some post- 
work steam, they find 
themselves in a fight for 
their lives. The building’s 
security robots, whose 
circuits are scrambled 
by a lightning strike, are 
on the loose and deploy 
laser blasts and deadly 
pincers as they pursue I 
their prey through 
hellscape of Sbarros and 
Radio Shacks. The kids’ only hope is to reach the 
control booth to cut off power to the murderous 
machines. 

Wisely leaving the social commentary about 
mall culture to Dawn of the Dead, Chopping 
Maii is a briskly paced film that recaptures 
everything that makes a Roger Gorman 
producfon entertaining, including cameos from 
Dick Miller, Paul Bartel and Mary Woronov, 
references to past New World Pictures releases 
and a blissfully dopey, B-movIe sensibility. 
Director Jim WynorskI also Includes enough gore 
gags to keep modem viewers happy, Including 
a laser-exploded gas can that lights one victim . 
on fire and what the filmmakers call cinema’s 
“second best’’ exploding head. This new Blu-ray 
Is a nice if expensive upgrade from the previous 
2004 DVD release that tosses in a handful of new 
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VAMPIRE ECSTASY (1974) 

Starring Maria Forsa, Nadia Henkowa and Anke Syring 
Written and directed by Joe Same 
Fiim Movement 

It is a handsomely filmed set of perversions 
fhat the late Joseph W. Samo puts on display in 
Vampire Ecstasy, a.k.a. The Devii’s Piaything. 

The sexploitation pioneer’s sole foray Into pure 
♦ horror - albeit erotic horror - opens with a six- 
minute sequence depicting a 
nearly-nude coven of witches 
gyrating to a tribal rhythm as 
part of a ritual. From there the 
narrative devolves into incest, 
nymphomania, masturbation 
and lesbianism. Good times. 

It turns out that the witches, 
who are led by the raven-haired 
Wanda (Nadia Menkowa), 
are disciples of the Baroness 
Vaga, an Elizabeth Bathory-like 
being burned 400 years earlier. 

She vowed to take revenge 
against her executioners from 
beyond the grave by being reborn in one of 
her descendants. That becomes possible when 
sisters Monica (Ulrike Butz) and Helga (Marla 
Forsa) arrive to take possession of their late 


aunt’s castle. Not surprisingly, the castle is the 
same one that belonged to the Baroness, and 
Wanda is the housekeeper and her followers, the 
staff. Soon joining them are a brother and sister 
who will play an important part in the coven’s 
plan to resurrect the Baroness. 

There Is a lot working against Sarno: actresses 
who need cue cards, a meandering plot and 
feeble special effects, such as hearing bats 
attack but not seeing them. Working for him Is 
the fact that he shot in a real German castle, 
which adds tremendous production value. 

He also knows how to 
shoot sex, showing off his 
beautiful cast to their best 
advantage -repeatedly. 

Film Movement has done 
an impressive job restoring 
Vampire Ecstasy in a new 
2K transfer and plans to 
release more of Same’s 
underseen work. Besides 
archival interviews with him 
and producer Chris Nebe, 
there is an informative 
commentary with Nebe and 
liner notes by film critic Tim 
Lucas. Vampire Ecstacy also comes packaged 
with Samo’s second film, 1963’s Sin You 
Sinners. Tangentially horror-related, it depicts 
an aging exotic dancer wielding control over 


featurettes, commentaries and other fun tidbits 
that go down great with a giant Mrs. Fieids 
cookie and an Orange Julius. 

PAUL CORUPE 
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MANHATTAN BABY (19821""' 

Starring Christopher Connelly, Martha Taylor 
and Giovanni Fiezza 
Directed by Lucio Fold 

Written by Elisa Briganti and Oardano SacchettI 
Blue Underground 

The consensus among fans of Lucio Fulci's 
horror films, ftis reviewer included, is that 
Manhattan Baby isn’t the maestro at his best. 
This tale of an archaeologist, his family, and 
the curse that follows them home to New York 
from Egypt swings for the fences, but seldom 
connects in ways Fulci’s previous, more popular 
fims do. It never reaches the gory mayhem of 
Zombie, nor does it execute the nightmarish 
bending of reality as deftly as in The Beyond. 

To be fair, however, Fulci was working with 



of his frequent collaborators do get a few things 
right, most prevalent being the atmosphere. 
Manhattan Baby is unmistakeably Fulcian. 
Familiar cast members (City of the Living Deads 
Carlo de Mejo and House by die Cemetery’s 
Giovanni Frezza), Maurizio Trani’s capable FX 
work and Dardano Sacchetti’s logic-defying 
script satisfy those with a hunger tor his brand of 
Euro-horror. But the crown jewel is undoubtedly 
Fabio Frizzi’s moody and melodic soundtrack, 
and in a brilliant move by distributor Blue 
Underground, it is also the centrepiece of the 
fantastic new three-disc set. 

In the hour-long supplemental featurette Fuici 
& I, Frizzi is interviewed on everything from 
his life as a music student, to joining the band 
that would lead him to his first collaborations 
with the fiery and intimidating 
director, all the way up to his final 
project with Fulci, I990’s Cat in 
the Brain. Thanks to Fhzzi's 
recent renaissance as a touring 
musician {if his Friz2i2Fulci tour 
stops anywhere near you, get 
your ass there), the interview 
is laced with loads of live and 
rehearsal footage, film clips 
and rare stills from recording 
sessions. Folks, this is as good 
as Blu-ray extras get. Frizzi 
recalls every detail with clarity and enthusiasm, 
and it's no wonder that the set’s extras (which 
also include inten/iews with Sacchetti, Trani and 
biographer Stephen Thrower) skew towards his 
contributions. Between that and the inclusion of 
the soundtrack CD. it almost feels like the film 
is supplemental to the music, elevating a fairly 
mediocre movie to an essential package. 

TALZIMERMAN 


BlANCffi’S BCSTED BABY 

BURIAL GROUND""' 

Staning Mariangela Giordano, Peter Bark 
and Simone Mattloll 
Directed by Andrea Blan^i 
Written by Piero Regnoll 
Severin Films 

Buriai Ground stems from the combined 
non-genius of director Andrea Bianchi, writer 
Piero Regnoli and producer Gabriele Crisanti, 
the trio responsible for Malabimba (1 979), which 
has its own share of smut, sleaze and mayhem. 
Here, however, Bianchi’s roots in erotic and soft- 
core comedies and pom mean 
Buriai Ground isn’t a zombie 
film per se, but someone’s im- 
pression of a zombie shocker, 
after having seen seminal films 
and then slapping together a 
flick in four weeks. 

In it, three urban couples 
gather at an archeologist’s vil- 
la (no reason is given) and, like 
in a Blind Dead movie, are vic- 
bmized by zombies that walk, 
scurry, climb, lunge, crawl and 
seem to move like the interconnected cells of 
one consciousness until every human has been 
eaten and reborn as one of their own, including a 
brotherhood of monks. 

The film works in its own lopsided way, but 
like Malabimba. its attraction lies in one spe- 
cial element seeded in the script - in this case, 
it's incest. Evelyn’s son Michael was played by 
a 25-year-old little person (!) whose groping 



Burial Ground 


and incessant ’’Mama!” shrieks are preludes 
to a union that culminates in breast-munching. 
Lighting, hairstyles, sweaters, and even physical 
trauma lack continuity, but little Michael is the 
magic that pricks up our interest when Bianchi’s 
direction and Regnoli’s ludicrous dialogue be- 
come almost interminable. 

Bianchi never gets things quite right; tight 
shots on actors moving down a candlelit hallway 
have wavering focus, and what starts as a Ful- 
cian eye-piercing is Just a poke in the cheek - 
it’s clear the aim was to assemble the minimum 
basics and leave the rest to the editors to fix, 
and the composers to 
smooth out with their 
mangled score that’s 
part synth, orchestral, 
and a Dave Brubeck 
soundalike cue that 
stands out like a dan- 
gling bowel. 

The other star at- 
traction is the superb 
villa/castle that Crisan- 
ti repurposed in sev- 
eral productions. The 
apparently disused 16th-century villa always 
transcends the inherent stupidity of characters, 
while, to some degree, the makeup and Day-Glo 
gore evoke appropriate degrees of revulsion; 
there’s really no equal to twitching maggots and 
worms oozing from eye sockets. 

Severin’s Blu-ray includes new interviews plus 
selected extras from the 2002 Shriek Show DVD, 
which may or may not help you further under- 
stand the bizarre wonder that is Buriai Ground. 

MARK R HASAN 
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S panish horror legend paul naschy’s name may be 

SPLASHED ALL OVER CAMP MOTION PICTURES' LATEST OVD 
RELEASE. THE A WBRBWOlf IN TME AMAZON COLLECTION. 
BUT DON’T BE FOOLED - this Ihree-disc set is instead a fascinating ca- 
reer-spanning retrospective of the works of Brazil-based filmmaker Ivan Car- 
doso. Although a friend and contemporary of the country's best known horror 
director, Jose Mojica Marins, Cardoso’s films are quite different from Coffin 
Joe's psychedelic perversions, 
Instead offering up a parade of 
rubber monsters, naked flesh 
and goofy comedy bits that 
put him more in the realm of 
Ray Dennis Steckler by way of 
South America. While 2005's 
Naschy-starring A Werewolf In 
the Amazon will be the set’s 
highlight for some, this release 
is more interesting for the way 
it provides a peek into Cardoso’s 
low-budget world that draws as 
much from pulpy comic books 
as it does classic Hollywood 
serials and B-movies, but unre- 
strained by pesky conventions 
such as plotting or logic. Though a few of his films were introduced to North 
America by Something Weird Video back in the 1990s, this new jam-packed 
DVD expands Cardoso’s legacy outside of his home country with a 3S-year 
overview of his work, including four features alongside hours of short films 
(including his most famous mini-masterpiece, 1970's Nosferatu In Brazil). 

THE SECRET OF THE MUMMY (1982) 

Cardoso’s first feature-length effort is a good introduction to his haphazard hor- 
ror style, as a deranged scientist and his perverted henchman Igor reanimate 
Runamb, an Egyptian mummy (pictured above), and send it to take care of their 
most hated enemies. Stringing together nutty monsters, newsreel footage and 
plentiful nudity (Runamb keeps a makeshift jail for kidnapped women to cat- 
fight in). The Secret of the Mumm/s mix of cheap laughs and cheaper effects is 
too lowbrow to take very seriously. Still, It's the most experimental and bound- 


ary-testing entry of Cardoso’s horror offerings, a kaleidoscope of timeless trash 
indebted to the Universal classics and early Mexican genre cinema such as The 
Aztec Mummysehes. 

THE SEVEN VAMPIRES (1986) 

Gampier but slower than The Secret of the Mummy, The Seven Vampires is 
a masked killer whodunit about a bumbling detective investigating murders 
at a local nightclub. Kicking ott with what at first seems to be an unrelated 
story about a scientist and a giant carnivorous plant (actually a pretty effective 
puppet), the film abruptly veers into shenanigans at the club headlined by a 
dance troupe called the Seven Vampires. Despite Its early promise. Including 
an atmospheric graveyard chase scene, the film gets bogged down with vague 
plotting and a disruptive series of nightclub acts including a rockabilly band, a 
striptease and an elaborately costumed magician doing an impression of Boris 
Karloff from The Mask ofFu Manchu (1 932), It’s mostly a riff on Phantom of the 
Opera, but the weirdest part may be a special appearance by Alfred Hitchcock, 
who introduces the film in a clip pilfered from the famous director's 1950s TV 
show. 

THE SCARLET SCORPION (1990) 

While not a horror film, Cardoso's feature-length adaptation of 1950s Brazilian 
comic book and radio drama hero Anjo (The Angel) Is a colourful, pop art pe- 
riod piece. It revolves around a troupe that acts out the stories of the playboy 
crIme-fIghter and his arch-nemesIs, the Scarlet Scorpion, on the radio. They 
discover that the crimes detailed m their plots are bleeding into reality. It's 
perhaps the most cohesive of Cardoso’s work, at least until the line between 
the radio performers and their Angel episodes gels increasingly blurry. 

A WEREWOLF IN THE AMAZON (ZOOS) 

In the last of the four features presented In this set, the late Paul Naschy stars 
not as Waldemar Daninsky, but as Dr. Moreau, a mad scientist who is also, not 
unsurprisingly, a werewolf. A bunch of teenage victims-in-waiting and (an- 
other) dimwitted detective stumble around his lair in a slow-moving plot that 
seems more interested in serving up leering shots of topless female Amazon 
warriors and musical numbers. You won’t see much gore or even a werewolf 
transformation, but Naschy has a meaty role and this film is a fine tribute to 
the Spanish star's stature as a worldwide horror icon, making 'rt easy to rec- 
ommend for fans. 9 






ven today, surrounded by powerful 
computers in our pockete, cars and 
even refrigerators, most of us still 
maintain a somewhat uneasy relation- 
ship with technology. As smarter and smarter 
machines increasingly infest our public and pri- 
vate lives, some digital gurus already claim we 
live in a kind of augmented reality, with a simple 
walk to the corner store now triggering the gen- 
eration of reams of data (or at least a Pokemon 
or two) that's analyzed, repackaged and offered 
back to us. But maintaining our sense of self - 
our essential humanness - against technology's 
relentless march of progress is only a digital 
variation on an old problem that has long been 
explored In genre films such as The Human Du- 
plicators (1965). Though made more than 50 
years ago, this odd horror/sci-ti hybrid provides 
an interesting look at how little this techno-anx- 
iety has changed over the years. 

Making its DVD debut as part of Shout Facto- 
ry’s 37th(!) Mystery Science Theatre 3000 set 
alongside with The Horror of Party Beach{^%A), 
Escape 2000 {) 982) and Invasion of the Neptune 
/Wen (1961), this Italian-American 
co-production has extraterres- 
trial Kolos (Richard Kiel) arrive 
on Earth to encourage robofcs 
expert Professor Dornheimer 
(George MacReady) to put his 
theories about artificial life into 
action. But Kolos isn’t interested 
in sharing advanced tech secrets, 
he’s only fulfilling his race’s plan 
for global domination by having 
Dornheimer create identical du- 
plicate androids of notable scien- 
tists. When those doppelgangers 
are suspected in a rash of thefts 
from top secret bases across the 
country, government investiga- 
tor Glenn Martin (George Nader) 
finds all roads lead back to the 
esteemed professor's secluded estate. Caught 
snooping around, Glenn is captured and tossed 
in a cell alongside the real scientists (including 


Dornheimer, now also replaced). But, having 
fallen for the professor’s blind niece (Dolores 
Faith), Kolos disregards orders to duplicate her, 
leading to an android uprising that sees the in- 
vader reconsider his planet’s plans to colonize 
Earth. 

You can trace similar 
ideas of people being re- 
placed by machines back 
to at least to the dawn- 
ing of the industrial age, 
when craftsmanship was 
largely replaced by as- 
sembly lines, which were 
later scrapped for elabo- 
rate robotic equipment. As 
drone delivery services and 
self-driving taxis become 
the new norm, there’s an 
understandable rise in 
anxiety about the future of 
common service jobs. 

The Human Duplicator^ 
androids help Illustrate this 
idea in a frighteningly poi- 
gnantway. While the boxy, metallic robots of the 
1950s - largely servile creations like Robby the 
Robot, Tobor and Gort - only approximated the 


human form, Kolos’ identical android doubles 
surpass their subjects, rendering the human 
version unnecessary. But even more troubling is 
the way in which these perfect copies soon turn 
against their creators, as if they also intend to 
replace Kolos. Essentially, at the time when the 
human characters are in danger of losing their 
humanity, Kolos Is forced to find his, helping his 
former captives to foil his own planet’s plans. In 
doing so. The Human Duplicators is among the 
first films to explore the blurring of life and artifi- 
cial life, anticipating android appearances in Dr. 
Goldfoot and the Bikini Machine (1965), M'esf- 
wor/tf (1973) and even Blade Runnerit^Bl). 

That's not to say that The Human Duplicators 
is a particularly good film. Shot on a poverty 
row budget and often relying on long dialogue 
scenes over action, it’s obvious why it’s MST3K 
material. Kiel, in particular, struggles with com- 
plex, jargon-heavy lines, making it clear why he 
was almost entirely mute in his most memorable 
performance as James Bond adversary Jaws. 
But despite its flaws, the film exploits fears of 
human obsolescence that are still daunting. Ar- 
tificial intelligence may not yet match the human 
brain, but there’s a real concern that ft can make 
you as obsolete as that flip phone from just a 
decade ago.9 
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ou know where yoj stand in a hellhole." 
- Spinal Tap 


killer who'll fuck (of, In a pinch, rape) anything 
that moves, but there's only so much real menace 
one can project when one looks like Manuel from 
Fawity Towers dressed in Rob Halford's hand-me- 
downs. Woronov's mad, bad doctor is pretty in- 
terchangeable with most of her post Rock 'N' Roll 
High School roles, but who the hell's not okay with 
that? Similarly, it's good to see Russ Meyer's ex- 
wife and Intermittent leading lady Edy Williams In 
action again, even if only as the same one-note 
sexpof she'd played a dozen times previously, it’s 
even better to see her naked, although she ap- 
pears to have sunk most of her Beyond the Valley 
of the Dolls royalties into a pair of implants that 
look about as natural as tofurkey. Gortner, surely 
one of 1970s B-filmdom’s odder success stories, 
Is almost wasted here as a foil for Woronov, but 
hey, we can't have man-versus-giant-chicken 
death matches every day. (And If you don't get that 
reference, you.’re no acolyte of mine.) 

Shout! Factory's DVD/Blu-ray combo was report- 
edly cobbled together from several sources (the 
negative is apparently M.I.A.), but in the long run 
this version probably looks and sounds as good as 
it did on 42nd Street. Extras are scant which is odd 
for a Shout! Factory release; there's only a frailer 
and a six-minufe interview with the always enter- 
taining (and still stunning) Woronov, who slags the 
hell out of the film, then says how fond she is of 
It. Now get the hell out of my basement before, 
summon that giant chicken for a re 
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Or do you? The 1985 grindhouse gumbo that's 
Hellhole really has me leaning toward “no," be- 
cause the cover art suggests a horror film, but 
what lurks within- Is basically a women-ln-prlson 
movie with a mental hospital standing In for the 
big house and the odd slasher movie trope thrown 
in for window dressing. Not to worry, though, be- 
cause as overused as the term “grindhouse" Is 
these days, you can rest assured that this abso- 
lutely Is the genuine article In all its sKanky, skeevy 
skrumptiousness. Hell, the cast alone [Mary Wor- 
ohov, Ray Sharkey, Edy Williams, Robert TDar and 
the irreplaceable Marjoe Gortner (Bowen's Base- 
ment RM/t124}] will have you feeling like you've 
just woken up in a puddle of your own vomit (or 
someone else's) in pre-Glullani Times Square and 
If the nudity, lesbianism and cat- 
fighting aren't enough for you, 
well, there's nude lesbian cat- 
flghtlng. 

“Capfivesl" the ad copy prom- 
ises. “Stripped naked and forced 
to submit to the ultimate exper- 
iment!” That does sort of cov- 
er It, but let's fill In a few more 
blanks. Network TV also-ran and 
JuHlard alum (seriouslyl) Judy 
Landers stars as Susan, a walk- 
ing coiffure who stumbles in on 
her mother being murdered by 
hitman Silk (Sharkey) and manages to escape, but 
In the process takes a tumble, bonks her bouffant 
and wakes up with amnesia In an asylum for sus- 
piciously good-looking crazy women. (Well, some 
aren't all that good-looking but they're mostly kept 
in the backgrouifd fully clothed.) Seems Silk's un- 
savoury employer was after some sensitive paper- 
work Susan's mom was hanging onto; following 
his botched mission, he's sent to work undercov- 
er as an orderly at the hospital in quesbon to pry 
the info out of Susan and recover the documents. 


Meanwhile, all manner of perversions of science 
are being perpetrated at Ashland by head doctors 
Dane (Gortner) and Fletcher (Woronov), who run a 
secret subterranean facility - a-k,a. the Hellhole 
- where the docs carry out psychotropic drug ex- 
periments that Invariably either kill the subjects or 
turn them into Trump supporters. 
(Sorry, I meant "violent, drool- 
ing, sub-verbal automatons."] 
Dane shows token remorse for 
each botched job while Fletcher 
shrugs them off with a perfunc- 
tory "Aw, crap, let’s start over” 
so you just know who’s the great- 
er of two evils around here. A 
maelstrom of ham-fisted perfor- 
mances, howlingly bad dialogue, 
brutal-yet-oddly-unconvincing 
violence and '60s fashion worst- 
case scenarios swirls ceaseless- 
ly, and poor Susan's caught In the middle. 

To complain that the characters in Hellhole are 
pure cardboard Is to miss the point entirely - in 
fact, watching this typecast gaggle of grindhouse 
regulars turn in exactly the kind of performances 
we've come to expect is half the fun. Late lamented 
drug casualty Sharkey was one of those unfortu- 
nate actors who always get cast as baddies'be- 
cause they just seem inherently sketchy, but sim- 
ply don't come across as tough enough to project 
any real menace. Silk Is a soclopathic professional 
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S hirley Jackson’s short story “The Lottery" 
takes place in a small, seemingly idyllic 
American village, papulation: 300. On a 
bright Jure morning, the townsfolk gather 
in the town square for an annual ritual known as 
“the lottery,” which they believe ensures a good 
upcoming harvest. As the story progresses and 
the winner Is finally chosen, the reader realizes 
in horror that the grand prize is to be stoned to 
death - a sacrifice to some unnamed god. 

Often cited as Jackson's masterpiece, “The 
Lottery" has now been adapted as a graphic 
novel by her grandson. Miles Hymen. 

“I had actually been tempted by a Shirley 
Jackson project for years but was undecided 
about how to go about it,” he explains. “My 
publishers seemed excited by the prospect of 
doing something innovative, even somewhat 
audacious with one of her stories; rather than 
work on a more conventional solution, like a 
straightforward illustrated version, we decided 
that a graphic novel adaptation would best fit the 
story’s unusual intensity. As for choosing which 
text to adapt, I initially hesitated between several 
options but quickly settled on 'The Lottery’ 




which, as her iconic masterpiece, 
seemed like the right choice.” 

The adaptation proved to be a 
challenging endeavour, however. 

“As an artist I spent quite a bit of 
time trying to figure out how this long 
scene in the village square could 
remain an engaging experience 
for the visual reader of a graphic 
adaptation.” 

To address this concern. Hymen 
added a new opening sequence, a 
late-night meeting on the eve of the 
lottery between Mr. Graves and Mr. 

Summers. Set in Mr. Summers’ coal 
shop, the reader witnesses the two 
men readying the slips of paper that 
the villagers will draw from a black 
box the following morning. Included 
is the ominous piece of white paper 
marked with a black, coal-charred 
spot: the “winning" ticket. 

As the ceremony progresses and 
the tension escalates among the 
villagers, readers slowly become 
aware that something is not quite 
right with what should be a joyous 
occasion. And once the stones begin 
to fly, we're hit with the full intensity 
of the tale’s horror and left to ponder 
the heady themes of blind conformity, 
pointless violence, hypocrisy and inhumanity. 
Hymen hopes he’s been able to replicate the 
feeling of mounting dread in his adaptation. 

"It’s always tricky trying to find the right 
balance between what an artist shows the 
reader and what must remain hidden in order 
for the Suspense of the story to work properly. 
This is especially true in a story that controls 
the information available to the reader with 
such precision. There are parts of the story that, 
depicted in images, simply become a different 
experience compared to reading that same scene 
in text form only. ... Needless to say, I would want 
my graphic adaptation to encourage readers 
to go back and read the original, because I’m 
endlessly fascinated by how these two ways of 
reading a story are ultimately complementary.” 


Hymen’s approach makes for a slow and 
uncomfortable burn that he believes is a major 
reason for the story’s lasting popularity. 

"We’re always on the cusp of wondering 
whether this discomfort we’re feeling as the story 
progresses is based on anything real or whether 
we’re just imagining things. Like so many of 
Shirley Jackson’s stories, ‘The Lottery’ builds 
very effectively on this ambiguity. We are so 
comfortable with these simple country folk and 
what appears to be a simple village ceremony 
that we manage to ignore many of fhe ominous 
signs that build slowly throughout the narrative. 
By the time we’re convinced that our worst fears 
are about to be confirmed, it’s too late." * 
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Titan Comics' new Hard Case Crime imprint features titles that emulate raunchy pulp paperbacks and are generally packed with 
blood, sex and tears. All of which are on display in Peepland. It’s the kind of book that makes you want to shower after reading. That's 
not a criticism, as the creators fully intended to plunge you into a world of sleaze and violence. No surprise then that the story opens 
up in 1 986 Times Square, back when peepshows and sex clubs owned those streets. A notorious pornographer, Dirty Dick, is on the 
run from a pair of hoods desperate to obtain one of his videotapes. But Dick has planted the tape on an unsuspecting stripper, Roxy. 
When Dick turns up dead, the victim of an “accident” on a subway track, Roxy realizes she owns a vital - and upon viewing, horrific - 
piece of evidence. Christa Faust and Gary Phillips eftectively play with both the blood and sex tropes, while making Roxy likeable and 
sympathetic, despite the dark world she inhabits. 






The Black Hood is back for its second 
volume. Picking up several months after the 
end of the first series, scarred cop-turned- 
hooded-vigilante Greg 
Hettinger is now 
living in California, a 
homeless drifter who 
unofficially patrols the 
streets in search of 
criminal shenanigans. 
Unknown to Hettinger, 
however. The Nobody' 
- a vicious serial killer 
linked to the Black 
Hood’s past - Is still 
on the loose and has 
Hettinger in his sights. 

The first volume (or 

“season" as the hip marketing folks now say) 
was a dizzying cacophony of violence, gore and 
depravity, and while this new installment will 
undoubtedly follow those footsteps, it starts off... 
quietly. There's an early scene 
of the Hood stopping a pair ot 
masked hitmen from terrorizing a 
couple, but the rest of the issue 
focuses on recent events and 
The Nobody’s travels. Necessary 
exposition to be sure, but it may 
have been better to start the party 
off with a bloody bang and play 
catch-up later. 


KlH or be ^fffterfclaims to be 
a deconstruction of vigilantism, 
but as of the third issue, it feels 
rather pedestrian and overly 
familiar. Like Dexter Morgan or 


Charles Bronson, Dylan - 
the vigilante in question - is 
only interested in killing bad 
people, while desperately 
trying to keep his secret. 

There is the added twist that 
Dylan is being led into his 
violent lite by some kind of 
demon, but whether there 
is an actual supernatural 
element at work, or it’s 
just the product of Dylan's 
deranged mind remains to 
be seen. For now, we’re 
left with the often-used 
cliche that Dylan’s killings 
are justified because he only murders bad men, 
such as child molesters. I’m sure Ed Brubaker 
is heading for a more satisfying and ambiguous 
payoff, as he appears to be laying important 
groundwork with Dylan’s feelings for his friend 
Kira, but it’s hard to get beyond the strong sense 
of deja vu. 


Grimm Tales of Terror 

#13 tells the story of 
“Pickford’s Model” - the 
title riffing on Lovecraft’s 
story “Pickman’s Model" 
- in which a successful 
artist, Pickford, torments 
and bullies a fellow painter, 
Whitney, who's down on his 
luck. When Pickford offers to 
make Whitney his protege, 
the desperate artist takes 
him up on his offer, despite 
feelings of suspicion, Whitney 


soon learns the devilish price 
Pickford pays for his success - or 
rather, the price others pay. Though 
the tale introduces occult themes 
eventually, there's no doubt the 
nastiest piece of work on display is 
Pickford himself: a vain, conceited 
opportunist willing to sacrifice 
anything, and anybody, to achieve 
wealth and fame. In a nice touch, 
Whitney’s ultimate fate is a fitting 
reminder that there are plenty of 
Pickfords waiting to be sprung onto 
the world. A simple but effective 
morality tale. 


In lord of Cere the titular fictional film 
franchise is famous for its grisly murders 
perpetrated by The Headsman, a Jason-type 
executioner. The series’ popularity is matched 
only by its behind-the- 
scenes notoriety (the lead 
actress’ sister was brutally 
murdered). When cast 
and crew, both past and 
present, gather for a horror 
convention. The Headsman 
unexpectedly comes to life 
and begins to leave a very 
real, and very bloody, trail 
of bodies. DB Stanley deftly 
introduces a wide cast of 
characters with myriad 
motives to explain the sudden manifestation of 
a celluloid character: revenge, lust and greed 
are all on the menu. It makes for an enjoyable 
book that pokes fun at filmmaking while paying 
homage to horror movies.® 











listed under their Japanese ones. If you'd like 
to read about Suicide Song, you better look for 
Densen Ufa. Wanna know about Siit-Mouthed 
l/VomarO Look under Kuchisake Onna... All in all, 
this guide to Japanese horror Is good and useful 
for the general reader, but could have benefitted 
from more expertise in its selection, organization 
and writing so as to be of even greater use for 
the dedicated fans and schoiars. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 

THE OCCULT. WITCHCRAFTS MAGIC: 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 

Christopher Dell 

Thames & Hudson 

I’m willing to bet that there are quite a few 
Rue Morgue readers out there who look to the 
darkness for more than what mere movies can 
provide, and they should especially appreciate a 
gorgeous hardbound coffee-table book like this 
one. With a title that pretty much says it all, The 
Occuit, Witchcraft & Magic presents an illustrat- 
ed sweep through the history of esoteric knowl- 
edge, its practitioners, its trends and highlights. 
While It’s not exclusive to the practice of black 
magic per se (or those brands of craft where bats 
and black cats are predominant, for that matter), 
even a cursory glance through these 400 glossy 
pages - featuring over 400 illustrations, most 
of them in resplendent full colour - will leave 
you with one overwhelming impression: high 
strangeness lies within. 

Author Christopher Dell takes on the unenvi- 
able task of trying to summarize the history of 
esoteric knowledge from its earliest forms in 
Mesopotamia to the contemporary age, and 
largely succeeds with a 
fluid, learned and conversa- 
tional style. That said, any- 
one with more than a pass- 
ing interest in the subject 
matter will not find anything 
here they can’t find else- 
where, but beginners will 
gain much from a bird’s eye 
view of the many traditions 
that have spawned over the 
ages, and succinct sum- 
maries of luminaries such 
as Giordano Bruno, John 
Dee, Eliphas Levi’, Madame 
Biavatsky and the Great 


Beast himself, Alistair Crowley. Along the way, 
Dell pulls back the velvet curtain on the worlds 
of voodoo, astrology, alchemy, tarot, demonolo- 
gy, Arthurian legends and even stage magic, to 
name a few, all of which makes this a fine show- 
piece for your coffee table. 

No question, there is a lot here to inspire and 
bedazzle, and a careful reader may come away 
with more than they bargained for. In the end. 
The Occult, Witchcraft S Magic makes a pow- 
erful case that these age-old traditions have an 
allure and relevance that cont'nues to speak to 
our present demystified age. 

BENOIT BLACK 

NIGHTMARES: 

ANEW DECADE OF MODERN HORROR 

Ellen Datlow, ed. 

Tacfiyon 

When it comes to the large and unwieldy 
amount of horror anthologies on the market, fig- 
uring out what books are worth your time can be 
difficult. What’s the tme selling point of a collec- 
tion - is it the names within? The subject matter? 
Maybe it’s the book’s cover art. 

In the case of Nightmares: A New Decade of 
Modem Horror, the selling point is its esteemed 
editor. A multiple Hugo, Locus, Bram Stoker and 
Shirley Jackson award winner, Ellen Datlow has 
made an impressive career curating the best 
in short horror fiction. Among her most popu- 
lar compilations is Darkness: Two Decades of 
Modem Horror, which spotlighted works from 
between 1985 and 2005. Datlow has now put 
her estimable skills to Nightmares, which col- 
lects tales previously published between 2005 
and 2015. 

There are renowned au- 
thors within these pages, 
including Garth Nix, Laird 
Baron. Gemma Files and 
Caitlyn R. Klernan, along 
with a selection of less 
familiar names, but re- 
gardless of their perceived 
popularity or lack thereof, 
the 24 tales here are of the 
highest quality horror read- 
ers could hope for. While 
their tones, subject matter 
and styles are all vastly 
different, Datlow has found 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
JAPANESE HORROR FILMS 

Salvador Murguia, ed. 

Rawman 5 Littlefield 

After this year’s An Encyclopedia of Japanese 
Horror Films by Nobuhiro Ogata Jr. comes the 
similarly titled but slightly more scholarly The 
Encyclopedia of Japanese Horror Films, whose 
contributors are mostly grad students, PhD can- 
didates and assistant professors. Its contents are 
devoted to individual film titles, with occasional 
entries for specific themes (ghost cats), sub- 
genres (Ero gum], creatures (Godzilla), manga 
authors, writers and directors (Hideshi Hino, Laf- 
cadio Hearn, Nobuo Nakagawa), and series such 
as Grudge, Guinea Pig, Wizard of Darkness, etc. 

It’s a decent, factually reliable compendium 
overall, helpful especially for relative beginners 
yet certain to reveal lesser-known titles even to 
those who think they’ve seen it all. For the more 
demanding readers, however, it leaves some- 
thing 1o be desired. The write-ups are heavy on 
retelling of plot, but (with few exceptions) pretty 
light on analysis and evaluation. Some key titles 
receive unacceptably weak coverage; for exam- 
ple, Big Tits Zombie 
gets more space 
than Battle Royale, 
while Ringi/s entry 
lacks analysis of 
what exactly made it 
into a phenomenon. 
Takashi Miike (called 
a “vulgar auteur” 
in the text on Audi- 
tioft] gets a shallow 
mini-essay that re- 
duces him to an ex- 
ploitation filmmaker 
of violent films, without suggesting his themes, 

I approach and style. His non-horror films Ichi the 
I Killer and Visitor 0 eat up precious space, while 
the wonderful MPD Psycho series is omitted. 
Also sorely missing are some significant fran- 
chises [Tomid] and individual titles {Angel Dust 
Guts of a Virgin, Pinnochio 964, Rubber's Lover 
and Freeze Md], Some photos would’ve been 
nice, too, in this text-only encyclopedia. 

In terms of practical use, the editor could’ve 
applied more consistency: some films are pre- 
sented by their English titles (e.g. Suicide Circle, 
Nightmare Detective, etc), while the majority are 
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the key element that links these stories together. 
Simply put: they're all unequivocally, oppressively 
frightening. From monsters in the woods to the pits 
of Hell, Datlow has compiled works that stick with 
the reader. Especially riveting is Kaaron Warren’s 
“Dead Sea Fruit,” which introduced the Ash Mouth 
Man, a character whose kiss will cause those on 
the receiving end to waste away, but who comes up 
against a steely dentist who has a way with a scal- 
pel. Equally compelling is Files’ police procedural 
“Spectral Evidence,” the story of a medium's death 
told via photographic descriptions and copious foot- 
notes, rather than with conventional prose. Stylis- 

tically, “Dead Sea Fruit” and “Spectral Evidence” 

couldn’t be more different, but both serve up the 
scares admirably. The same can be said for all the tales In the compilation. 

For fans of short fiction that cuts deep. Nightmares: A New Decade of Modern 
/yorror couldn't be recommended more highly. 

ANDY BURNS 


SNOWED 

Maria Alexander 

Flaw Dog Screaming 

What if Krampus and Saint Nick were one and the same, and the evil side had taken 
over? How do you defeat the horrible king of Christmas? 

This is the dilemma faced by Snoweds teenage heroine Charity after her social 
worker mom takes in a mysterious boy named Aidan, who is being stalked by Kram- 
pus. Making matters worse: Charity’s life was already chaotic before the arrival of the 
new foster, with an antagonistic juvenile delinquent brother and persistent bullying at 
school (where being a smart, mixed race atheist is appallingly problematic). 

The more Charity gete to know - and like - Aidan, the more the depths of his 
secrets become clear, and the science-minded teen must learn to believe in the im- 
possible in order to fight it. In Charity, Alexander has written a wonderful protagonist; 
her aptitude In robotics, abject level-headedness, along with her biracial background 
(and its attendant struggles) separate her from the usual crop of misfit white girls 



YEAR ' S BEST WEIRD FICTION VOLUME THREE 

Simon Strantzss and Michael Kelly, eds. I 

[ Undertow Publications 

Weird fiction, as exemplified by this worthy series of an- 
. thologies, means stories that are atmospheric, allusive, ' 
psychologically nuanced, often ambiguous and occasionally . 
frustrating in their lack of clear-cut denouements. Some will ' 
leave you mystified, some chilled, a few, perhaps, indifferent 
or angry, but there’s no doubt that most of these, expertly 
selected by the guest editor Simon Strantzas. truly belong 
among the cream of the contemporary crop. 

The majority of the stories in this volume depict encoun- 
ters between strange psychologies and strange localities. In 
Ramsey Campbell’s "Fetched,” a married couple is lost in . 
the misty streets of what used to be the husband’s child- 
hood suburban home, now unrecognizable and threatening 1 
“Seaside Town," by Brian Evenson, depicts the protagonist's ^ 
increasing estrangement 
from both his new wife 
and the constantly shifting 
environment somewhere 
^ in France. A widower 
r back in his hometown 
' at the British seaside is 
, strangely consumed in 
r a lonely lodging place in 
“The Rooms Are High," by 
Reggie Oliver. The coun- 
tryside becomes alien in 
Nadia Bulkin’s reimagming 
; of Lovecraft’s “The Colour 
Out of Space," as told by 
j a girl from the afflicted 
farmhouse, m “Violet is 
the Color of Your Energy.’’ 

The hungry ocean personifies an insanely jealous husband 
In Lynda E. Rucker’s “The Seventh Wave," about a woman’s 
attempt to save her three children. A professor and his way- 
I too-young student-lover run away to Paris only to have their 
forbidden relationship turned even darker in an off-limits 
restaurant, in Robert Shearman’s “Blood." Residual pagan 
forces in a countryside cottage enhance the sexual awak- 
ening of a newlywed couple in D.P. Watt’s “Honey Moon." 

I And a man goes back to his hometown to tackle the mystery 
^ of his sister's disappearance 30 years ago and is strangely 
beckoned into the woods in “Rangel” by Matthew M. Bartlett, 

Also notable are "Loveliness Like a Shadow" by Christo- 
pher Slatsky, “The Devil Under the Maison Blue” by Michael 
• Wehunt and, especially. "The Strangers" by Robert Aickman, 

; first published here (with many of his followers) inexplicably 
' more than three decades after his death. Not to be missed! 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 





I F YOU EVER MEET JASON EDMISTON, YOU 
MAY FEEL THE URGE TO SPIN HIM AROUND 
TO SEE WHERE THE BATTERIES GO. One look at his 
extremely prolific body ot work suggests he might just be a robot. The 
proof lies in Visceral: The Art of Jason Edmision, an ambitious 288-page 
artbook-out now from Cernunnos - detailing his career. 

It’s an astonishing collection of his work, featuring early advertising 
illustrations, magazine covers, poster designs and fine art for gallery 
shows. The majority of it swings in the direction of horror, and for those 
who know the artist from that world, pieces such as the Goc/z///a-inspired 
Iron Chef ads for the Food Network tell the beginning 
of his story as a professional genre artist. 

“I cut my teeth in the early years on corporate ad 
work, as well as a lot of editorial spot illustration," he 
explains. “That was what most illustrators of my type 
were working on. The pop culture scene didn't really 
explode until I was In my 30s, but I did get plenty of 
opportunities to explore monstrous or science fiction 
themes." 

In the book’s forward, Mondo’s creative director 
Mitch Putnam discusses him as “one of the super- 
stars of the pop culture art movement," which is high 
praise from a key engineer of the modern movie art 
scene. Edmiston found his biggest audience creating 
posters for Mondo, which exposed him to other cin- 
ema art peddlers, so it’s no surprise that most ot the 
images in Visceral come from commissions from the 
likes of Skuzzles, Gallery 1988, Grey Matter Art and Hero Complex Gallery 
- all of which were key steps in his artistic evolution. 

Edmiston’s specific aptitude for classic and modem monsters also led 
to gigs designing package illustrations tor toy companies, most notably 
NECA’s line of horror heroes. Including portraits of Freddy, Leatherface, a 
couple of Jasons and Ash. 


“Painting art for toy packaging makes thirteen-year-old Jason very 
happy,” beams the artist. “Just as happy as 43-year-old Jason. It was a 
dream since then. I still can’t believe it.” 

If you’re getting the sense that Jason is humble, you’d be right. He’s also 
quite generous with his trade secrets, offering progress shots of several 
works in Visceral and writing about them. His Skuzzles commission of 
Chucky, for example, displays Initial pencil drawings, and goes on to show 
the image coming to life through layers of acrylic paint (which, in addition 
to oils, is the main medium for the painter), digital highlights and some air- 
brush, culminating in the final version of the killer doll. Originally intended 
for a run of printe, the design ended up fronting the 
MGM reissue of Child’s Play. 

Though it’s obvious that the main attraction in Vis- 
ceral \s the art itself, the book ends with a lengthy, re- 
vealing and hilarious conversation between the artist 
and fellow pop culture Illustrator Rob Jones. It’s here 
that fans get some insight Into the story of an artist 
often talked about as the modem Basil Gogos. 

“I was born with nothing more than a strong inter- 
est in art, and the desire to get better,” he says. “I 
drew and painted all the time, my entire life. It was 
the only thing I was good at, and I loved It. I kept 
trying to make the next piece better than the last, and 
was never satisfied. I’m still learning, and hopefully 
still improving." 

Edmiston also gets some help from the supporting 
characters in his story, notably his wife, Tanya, and 
his father, pose for him. Visceral displays some photos of his models, 
adding an intimate touch to the book. 

“My favourite piece is probably my Halloween screen print,” he says. 
"It’s perhaps my strongest composition, for one of my favourite movies, 
and it’s based on a photo of my dad, so there is a personal connection as 
well." 9 



found in much young adult genre fiction. 
The story itself presents a fun take 
on the Krampus mythology, with plen- 
ty of originality and darkness added in 
for good measure. Alexander presents 
a corrupted North Pole with monstrous 
elves and a murderous, vengeful Kram- 
pus who leaves his kingdom for the first 
time in ages to retrieve something that's 
escaped his clutches. Fantastic imagery 
all around. 

Alexander (see Library of the Damned 
for an interview) also does the book a 
great service by avoiding an ending that 
panders to seasonal sentimentality, and 
while the conclusion leaves room for a sequel, it may pack a punch for 
those who prefer their holiday tales (horror or otherwise) neatly tied up v#i 
a cheerfully coloured bow. 

For everyone else, and especially the teenagers in your life, if the rush of 
December has gotten you down, Snowetf may just be the perfect escape. 

MONICA S. KUE8LER 


STARR CREEK 

Nathan Carson 

Lazy Fascist Press 

A love letter to the era of denim jackets, D&D, and evil hiding in the 
woods, Starr Creek is the latest splash Into the pop-culture pool of 1 980s 
nostalgia. 

The story takes place largely in 1 986 in a tiny, sleepy Oregon town. Like 
most small towns, the kids here need to create their own entertainment. 
Our central group of teenagers (Kira, Allen and Bron) keeps themselves 
busy with Dungeons and Dragons, and a whole pile of drugs, Ethan and 
Charles, the other key clique of two young 
kids, spend their summer with the newest 
arcade game, fireworks and hunting for 
any errant nudie magazine they can get 
their hands on. You know - typical kids’ 
stuff. 

After a drug trip lands the teens In the 
clutches of a local incestuous redneck 
family - the same ones who may have just 
killed a man and sold Ethan and Charles 
a Hustler or two - the plot ot Starr Creek 
starts to take shape. 

Proudly making its influences known, 
the book incorporates plenty of nods to 
cinema history. From the underground 
tunnels of Texas Chainsaw Massacre 2 to the triumphant kid gangs in The 
Goonies and Monster Squad, Starr Creek mashes up all of these references 
into a fun, fast-paced read that's as satisfying as it is speedy. By using 
already well-established character stereotypes from other films and books, 
Nathan Carson - who is perhaps better known as the drummer for metal 
band Witch Mountain - is able to get the reader invested in the story with- 
out spending much time on character development. 

Starr Creek Is fated to be compared to the recent Netflix series Stranger 
Things, and rightly so. There are far more similarifes between the two than 
there are differences, including a serendipitous Eggo reference. But where 
Stranger Things aims to be atmospheric and earnest, Starr Creek instead 
chooses to jam in as many Intersecting plots and characters as possible. 
This makes for a spirited read, but sacrifices the creation of any real, mem- 
orable scares, 

DEIRDRECRIMMINS 
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GEHING SmEBlH WITH MARIA ALEXANDER 

he young adult novel Snowed (see review, p.49) is such a 
perfect holiday horror tale that I decided to ask author Maria 
Alexander if we could take a deeper look at her very unusual 
book about the battle for Christmas - or should I say, the battle with 
Christmas. 

ARE YOU A CHRISTMAS PERSON? WHY WRITE A BOOK SET AROUND 
THIS TIME OF THE YEAR? 

I admit I’m a hater. I had a bad experience with Christmas when I 
was four years old. I decided then and there that Christmas and I 
were in a fight. My distaste for the holiday reached a peak in 1 997, 
which is when I wrote a wicked little Christmas story called “Coming 
Home.” It has since been reprinted in numerous publications, stolen 
at least five-fold, produced as a one-act play by Los Angeles Women 
in Theatre, turned into a podcast by Pseudopod and more. I always 
felt that story could even be bigger. It wasn’t unbi fall 2012 that I 
figured out howto do it 

WHAT ARE THE ORIGINS OF SNOWECZ HEROINE CHARITY? 

Charity's birth as the protagonist 
was complex. Long before #We- 
NeedDiverseBooks was created, 

I was already deeply disturbed 
by the lack of protagonists of 
colour in genre books, let alone 
YA. And I was even more upset 
that female protagonists in YA 
were often passive, never mind 
super intelligent and STEM [Sci- 
ence, Technology, Engineer- 
ing, Mathj-oriented. Or, if they 
weren’t passive, they were sur- 
viving, not thriving. Not thinking 
about a career. As I considered 
these things. Charity slipped into 
my daydreams. I spent over a year hanging out on the Tumbirs and 
Twitter streams of mixed girls, reading, listening. Learning. I didn’t 
know precisely at the time why Charity was my protagonist, but she 
felt right. I [later] realized that Charity needed to go against the grain 
- in the story and in the publishing meta - because the book is about 
how people who are polarized (so to speak) come together. 

WHAT MAKES KRAMPUS SUCH A GREAT HORROR VILLAIN? 

It's because he contrasts so much with the season, which Is sup- 
posed to be about unconditional love and sacrifice. Krampus Isn’t 
here to give you gifts or even coal. He’s here to punish you for being 
bad. (And we’ve all been bad.) He’s going to take you directly to Hell. 
Plus, he looks so frightening. 

ARE YOU PLANNING A SEQUEL? 

I’ve already written it. Book 2 in the S/rowetf Trilogy is called Inver- 
sion. It’s an allusion to thermal inversion, an Arctic atmospheric phe- 
nomenon that makes large, far away objects like ships and buildings 
appear close by, hovering above the horizon. The title also alludes to 
how everything turns upside down in the second book. It's a bigger, 
darker, more dangerous adventure with lots ot reversals. 

._NICA KUtBLER 
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THIS MONTH: H.G. LEWIS’ SALACIOUS ONE-SHEETS 


A S I reflected on the passing of H.G. 
Lewis, I scrolled through the grue- 
some galleries of posters from his 
filmography and remembered what 
I love about his films and the one- 
sheets that accom- 
panied them. With his back- 
ground in marketing and radio 
communications, Lewis knew 
how to grab your attention. 

His posters for Blood Feast, 

The Wizard of Gore, A Taste of 
Blood anti The Gore Gore Girls 
promised hyper-violent thrills, 
chills and sexy vixens even a 
showman like William Castle 
wouldn't dare to deliver. 

It's the combination of 
crude, hand-drawn fonts, lurid tag lines (“An En- 
tire Town Bathed in Blood!") and risque photos of 
half-naked damsels in distress that instantly tells 
the viewer that we’re in for something terribly 



sign, still pack a wallop to this day - just check 
out the stills on The Wizard of Gore poster! 

Another unifying factor is the simple but 
striking three-colour combination: white, black 
and bright red, A tip to designers: your poster 
doesn't have to be created 
on a black background to 
convey darkness or to be 
scary but it does have to 
elicit a response and Lewis’ 
one-sheets are legendary 
for that. 

On the Something Weird 
Video documentary Her- 
schell Gordon Lewis: The 
Godfather of Gore, Lewis 
sums up Blood Feast with 
a quote by poet Walt Whit- 
man: “It was no good, but It was the first of its 
kind.” The same could be said for the exploita- 
tion style of posters that he created tor his films; 
he’s arguably the Inventor of this particular style 


Like a demented carnival barker, Lewis’ in- 
fluence can be seen on posters and lobby cards 
throughout the 1970s, namely in the exploita- 
tion films of Roger Gorman, the cult horror film 
I Drink Your Blood and Tobe 
Hooper's stark white poster for 
The Texas Chainsaw Massacre. 
How many tickets were sold 
based on that killer illustration 
and tagline alone? “Who Will 
Survive and What Will Be Left 
of Them?" 

Lewis’ films bring out the 
morbid curiosity in all of us. 
They mortify and entertain all at 
once. It’s like passing by a car 
crash on the highway. We can’t 
help but steal a peek at a little blood to remind 
us that we are only made of flesh and bone. They 
say a picture is worth a thousand words but in 
the case of H.G. Lewis posters, they are worth at 



unsavoury. His posters, and their minimal de- of marketing horror, which doesn’t necessarily least two thousand maniacslv 
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orehounds rejoice: this year marks the 
20th anniversary of Grindhouse Releas- 
ing. Sage Stallone and Bob Murawski 
started the “new leader in quality ex- 
ploitation” in 1996 as I watched from the Inter- 
net. At the time, I was a member of the message 
board for a website called Mortado’s Horror 
News, run by a tech-savvy horror and metal fan 
in Seattle. Among the cadre of posters from the 
US, Canada and Australia was a guy who ran a 
respected bootleg VHS mail order sen/ice who 
was connected to Stallone and Murawski. He 
kept us updated as they worked on their first 
release, Umberto Len2i's Cannibal Fe^ox{^98^}. 
which came out on laser disc. A close friend of 
mine who had a laser disc player ordered it and 
ran me off a tape copy, it was one of my prized 
tapes! He also slipped me a dupe of their next 
laser disc release, Lucio Fuici’s A Cat in the 
6/3(0 (1990). Iwas smitten. 

Then, when I finally got a DVD player in 
2000, the first disc I bought to put in it was 
the then-new Grindhouse Releasing Cannibal 
Ferox. Through the years, 
the company has contin- 
ued acquire, restore and 
release high-end special 
editions of classics such as 
The Beyond, Cannibal Ho- 
locaust and Pieces, even 
after the death of Stallone 
in 2012. The latest from 
Grindhouse Releasing is 
another lavish mini box: a 
high-def upgrade of David 
Durston’s crazed carnage 
classic / Drink Your Blood 
(1970). 

A ragtag satanic hippie 
cult led by the bastard- 
ly Horace (Bhaskar Roy 
Chowdhury) wanders into 
a mostly deserted town to 
squat in an abandoned, rat-infested hotel, drop 
acid and hold Black Masses in the woods. By 
day, they terrorize the few remaining towns- 
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folk, who sell baked goods to construction 
workers building the dam that will eventually 
flood the town. When a couple of the hippies 
rape a local girl who was spying on their ritual, 

her grandfather (Richard 

Bowler) grabs his shotgun 
and heads to the hotel to 
deliver some justice, only 
to be beat up and dosed 
with LSD. His young grand- 
son (Riley Mills) takes him 
home, reloads the shotgun, 
and goes out gunning for 
Horace. Insfead, he comes 
across a rabid dog, so he 
kills it, drains some of its 
blood, and injects the in- 
fected plasma into meat 
pies for Horace and his 
followers! After consuming 
them, the hippies turn into 
froth-flecked lunatics and 
go on a murderous ram- 
page! Well, except for the 
pretty young thing that has sex with some of the 
construction crew and infects them as weti,,. 
They sure don't make ’em like this anymore! 


Durston put together a great cast and gave them 
space to build their respective characters betore 
everything goes batshit in the final 20 minutes 
and the heroes are forced to fend off a drool- 
ing horde of rabid hippies and burly hardhats 
(including one who runs around waving a sev- 
ered head!). Gory highlights include a cheesy, 
liver-spilling stabbing, some electric carving 
knife mayhem, a suicide by wooden stake and 
a rather spirited decapitation. 

Grindhouse Releasing originally put out / Drink 
YourBloodonabotto DVD back in 2002. This re- 
lease sports a new HD restoration of the original 
uncensored director’s cut (which was rated X), 
and includes the audio commentary by Durston 
and Bhaskar, the deleted scenes, trailer, radio 
ads and stills gallery from the DVD. New sup- 
plements include interviews with Durston, Lynn 
Lowry, TyOe Kierney and Jack Damon, a new 
commentary track by Damon and Kierney, and 
vintage film of Bhaskar performing "The Evil 
King Cobra Dance.’’ Also included are new HD 
presentations of I Eat Your Skin (1964), the 
other half of the legendary double bill / Drink 
Your Blood ran with, and Durston’s Blue Sextet 
(1 972). And, exclusive to the first 3000 copies, a 
gag / Drink Your Blood Horror Hypo! Get wet! 
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10 NEW SUBSCRIBERS will win a copy of 
The Krampus and the Old, Dark Christmas courtesy of Feral House 


COLLECTIBLE BACK ISSUES 
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Please seno cheque or INTERNATIONAL money onJsr payable to: MAHRS MEDIA INC. 1411 Ouffenn Street Toronto. ON. M6H4C7, Canada. Aleaseattwffiree to sprweeAs Air tfebvary. 

VISIT RUE'MORGUE.COM TO PURCHASE RUE MORGUE DIGITAL. 
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Chris Bacon 

Lakeshqre Records 


Since 2013, Chris Bacon's been dra- 
matizing the formative years of Nor- 
man Bates, and in the latest batch of 
Bates Motel music, the lengthy cues 
retain the show's staid emphasis on 
subtle character nuances and strong 
thematic material. Bacon's Instru- 
mental palette Is unusually light - 
keyboards, piano and gentle strings 
- and for much of this meticulously 
curated album, Bates' mind is rep- 
resented as a state ot struggle. The 
occasional use of deep strings signal 
ongoing, Internal moral feuding, and 
the rare evocation of Bernard Her- 
rmann's style acts as a portent of a 
future, deadlier adult Bates, but Ba- 
con's approach remains fixed to the 
stance of a young adult, observing 
and Internalizing rather than react- 
ing. "Breakfast and a Polygraph" Is 
a standout example of Bacon's knack 
for capturing evolving madness using 
a thematic statement and Its gradual 
deconstruction, and the CD's lack of 
overt action and shock cuts Is com- 
pensated by elegantly conceived hor- 
ror. ££££ MRH 



NIGHT OF “"“I™" 

THE LIVING DEAD 

Morricone Youth 

Country Cujs Records 
New York-based Morricone Youth 
has spent the better part ot the last 
fifteen years reinterpreting film and 
television music, Including an origi- 


nal score to Hitchcock’s The Lodger, 
but its latest shuttles in a different 
direction. The six-track EP gives a 
new spin on some of the library mu- 
sic that formed the soundtrack to 
Night of the Living Dead. Casual fans 
of the film will pick cut the familiar 
tracks, Spencer Moore's "Driveway 
to the Cemetery" and William Loose's 
"At the Gravesite," dressed up with 
new synthesizers, but otherwise un- 
touched. The new compositions are 
looser and groovier, and Include the 
delightfully trippy "Barbara," which 
plays with a catchy, hypnotic loop. 
Overall, the album does a good job 
of honouring the original tracks and 
using them as a launching point for 
some new sounds. A few more varia- 
tions on the themes would have been 
welcome, but just under 30 minutes 
feels like the right length for the proj- 
ect. SSS' JS 



ANTHONY D.P. MANN/ 

MAURIZID GUARINI 

Edgar Allan Poe’s The Raven 

Caoasra Records 

Solidifying Its reputation for creating 
some of the most attractive and cov- 
etable horror vinyl, Cadabra's new 
spoken word release features Cana- 
dian actor/director Anthony D.P. Mann 
with a dramatic reading of Poe’s "The 
Raven" set to atmospheric music from 
Goblin keyboardist Maurizio Guadnl. 
Mann reads the well-known story a bit 
fast but articulates well and provides 
appropriate flourishes that emphasize 
the narrator’s essenUal tragedy. Gua- 
rini, though, conjures up churning mir- 
ror chords to which he adds wooden 
flule-like riffs that unfortunately tend 
to compete with Mann for the listen- 
er's ears. That aside, this release's 
packaging Is uncommonly beaubtul; 
working in a woodblock style, artist 
Sam Helmer provides an evocative 
demon skull on the translucent cover 


sleeve as well as skeletal, grieving 
Poe art on the record's unplayable flip 
side. A fast before this limited release 
is nevermore. PC 



CONFRDNTATIONAL 

Kingdom of Night 

(Independent) 

Kingdom of Night - the sophomore 
effort from ttalian producer Massimo 
Usai’s group Confrontational - would 
fit right in at the throbbing Tech Noir 
club from The Terminator. Cody Car- 
penter (son of John) is one of the fea- 
tured performers on this retro wave 
album full of synth pop, and you can 
hear his father's Influence all over 
the music, which sounds like some- 
one’s taken his Lost Themes albums 
and put a beat and melody to them. 
That's exactly what gives the album 
a push beyond the ordinary, adding a 
b'rt more structure to what would oth- 
erwise be a series of moody textures. 
Still, the pulse on Instrumental tracks 
such as "Midnight Wings' has heft, 
and the album toys with several dif- 
ferent styles. While the sounds aren't 


entirely original, there's enough to gel 
your groove on here. SSS’ MRH 



AND THEY KILLED ~ 
CHRISTMAS 

Various 

WTH 

Labelled “the official holiday album 
for the demented, dejected and de- 
pressed...," And They Killed Christ- 
mas lives up to Its title with a mixed 
sack of songs that either disturb, de- 
light or deal a crushing blow to your 
ears. The Vandals’ classic "My First 
Christmas (As a Woman)” opens with 
a punk rock ode to gender reassign- 
ment that includes the refrain “chop 
It off, chop ItoffI" Other fun tracks in- 
clude Taylor Corey’s catchy anU-hol- 
iday rock theme "X-M@S" and The 
Arrogant Worms' hilarious "Santa's 
Gonna Kick Your Ass,” which fea- 
tures reindeer-eating kittens. There 
are Intentionally demented songs 
(Bob River's Jethro Tull spoof "Aqua- 
claus”) and unintentionally dark ones, 
such as Linda Benett’s maudlin bus 
crash tale "An Old Fashioned Christ- 



the album's six lengthy cuts, Creatures creator Sparda utilizes spoken word 
narration and intriguing, soundtrack-esque song structure to create a tru- 
ly unique experience. Of particular note Is the usage of theremln within an 
extreme metal context, lending the album a feel somewhere in between a 
silent horror picture and an otherworldly supernatural opera. Sparda never 
forgets the metal for too long, however, with Le Noire kf/Zage nicely balancing 
Its avant-garde tendencies with some forceful black metal moments perhaps 
comparable to early Sigh. Consider this one a sound Investment for something 
cool, killer and off-base. .* * • GP 
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5 teve Moore and A.E. Paterra are behind Pittsburgh space-rock outfit 
Zombi, known for moulding the horror soundtrack stylings of Tan- 
' gerine Dream and John Carpenter into epic soundscapes years before the 
horror synth rock thing exploded. Last year saw the release of Shape Shift, 
their first album since 2011. During the hiatus, Moore became directly 
involved in scoring horror films, the most recent being the action horror 
I hybrid 77ieW/r7£/'sf>'e(again on Relapse), which oozesall the warm puls- 
es and layered electronics he’s become known for. I caught up with him to 
talk about his recent genre soundtrack work. 


HOfIflOBBUmSS 

(DEATH WALTZ RECORDING COMPANY. 2013) 

Because it was a documentary, a lot of the music in the film is from the 
actual films that the documentary is covering, so I only needed to record 
about twenty minutes of music. And as it was a documentary on horror 
films I took a very direct and functional approach. For Instance, there are a 
few tunes done very deliberately in a style like Fabio Frizzi's Fulci scores. 
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THEGUESmim muz recording C8MPANY 2015) 

I’ve known [director] Adam Wingard fora while and we were in touch long 
before production started. He asked me to do some pre-records that he 
could listen to and have in mind while shooting. A lot of the more sombre 
moments in the first act came from them. Adam and I had lots of discus- 
sions about influences and references. Visually - and thematically - the 
film references the Halloween movies, specifically Halloween 4. 
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/://5(RELAPSE RECORDS, 2D15) 

Cub 'ts not like any other horror film I’ve seen and so with the score I tried 
to keep that In mind and fry things that I don’t often hear in films. Jonas 
Govaerts, the director, wanted a rich, organic sound for the film. I took 
that literally and used a Hammond M-1 1 1 organ for a large portion of the 
score. I used the organ combined with various old 70s string synthesizers 
and Mellotron to try to create a lush and pastoral tone to emphasize the 
setting of the film. 


?r THEmO'SEYE 
(RELAPSE RECORDS. 2016) 


The Mind’s Eye was a daunting 
experience. It’s wall-to-wall 
music and not a lot of down 
time between action sequenc- 
es. The biggest trick was the 
pacing and the dynamics of this 
one. There are so many smaller 
payoff moments leading up to 
the finale, with a few sombre, 
genuinely emotional scenes 
and strong performances by 
the cast. My goal was to high- 
light the underlying emotional 

depth of the story while making the action scenes as heavy as possible. 
In order to do this I developed a few motifs for various characters and 
situations and tried to use them in various settings throughout the film. 

AARON VON LUPTON 



THE MIND’S EYE 


mas (Daddy’s Home).” There are also 
some true lumps of coal, though, with 
the punishing guttural sludge of the 
Brantley Family Band's "Silent Nfte" 
and the painfully off-key “0 Holy 
Night" by Steve W. Maudlin. Christ- 
mas is ruined. Hallelujah! DA 



SUGAR VIRUS * 

Wolfs Breath 

Spoukv Heaven Records 
Wrathful, pitch-dark and inventive 
enough to warrant several repeat lis- 
tens, Wolf's Breath Is a surprisingly 
solid blend of catchy ghoul-punk, 
gothic swamp rock in the vein of Dax 
Riggs, and Intense, breakneck thrash 
metal cobwebbed with gloriously 
epic leads. Fronted by vocalist/lead 
songwriter Jason Virus, the second 
full-length album by Sugar Virus 
offers an ode to the Infamous witch 
of Slavic folklore with “Baba Yaga," 
while "The Ripper," “Kali" and "Pogo 
the Clown" pay macabre tribute to 
other horrific cultural figures from 
history and world mythology. The 
whole affair Is coated in a shroud of 
gloom so thick the Crawling Eye itself 
would get lost In Its funerary atmo- 
sphere. and just In case you fiends 
were wondering about a possible 
Misfits influence, the closing track 
is a catchy-yet-chaotic blaster titled 
"The Crimson Ghost." The 'Fits influ- 
ence is there, but doesn't overpower 
the proceedings, making this Wolfs 
Breath far Horn foul. SSS' JES 



MUMMULA 

The Rise of Mutntnuia 
Independent 

Taking cues from bands like the 
Ghastly Ones, Groovie Ghoulies and 
the Mummies (natch), Columbus, 
Ohio's Mummula dress like mum- 
mies (sorta) and play an Infectious, 


incredibiy tun brand of horrorpunk 
that's eoual parts pop-punk, surf 
and garage rock. Twangy, re- 
verb-soaked guitar and Farfisa or- 
gan are the order of the day on eerie 
instrumentals such asthe title track 
“Pumpkin Zone," “Black Lagoon" 
and several more, while the other 
half of the album is lighthearted 
spook-punk concerning Mummu- 
ia's home base (“Mystery Moun- 
tain"), iycanthropic ladies ("My Ba- 
by's Turnin' into A Wolfman") and 
’90s horror PC games (“7th Guest”). 
Any fans of the old Zombie A-Go-Go 
Halloween Hootenanny compWafm, 
The Monsters or ’60s camp will 
want to seek this out immediately, 
as it will be a fxture at your Hal- 
loween parties (and likely casual 
listening) for the rest of eternity. 
Grab your surfboards and ride that 
wave into the grave. SSSS - JES 



CDGNITIVE 

Deformity 

Unique Leader 

Abattoir grunt-sQueals? Alternating 
chug/lhrash, punctuated by tre- 
ble-ly guitar squeals? Check and 
check on the brutal technical death 
metal autopsy report. Or would that 
be post-death metal, mathcore, 
or djent? Call it what you will, it’s 
an overpopulated scene, yet New 
Jersey’s Cognitive rise above with 
more accessibility than most bands 
working those subgenres. Songs 
such as "Beneath the Floorboards," 
“Wraiths" and "Birthing the Defor- 
mity" don’t hurl from a horror fan’s 
perspective, either. There’s some 
striking, emotive lead guitar work 
to be found on "Wraiths," along with 
"The Forgotten" and "Merciless For- 
est," the latter standing out by virtue 
of a lengthy melodic black metal 
passage along the lines of Dark 
Funeral. This contrasts memorably 
with the vocals until the song gets 
all djent-rified, moving into a guitar 
solo that sounds like broken angels 
falling from the sky. before a jarring 
ending leaves you wanting more. 
This Is the direction you should be 
pursuing, djents. Hi GT 
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WITH DEMONOS' FROM SACRED TO PROFANE. BLACK METAL IS 
REBORN THROUGH THE LANDSCAPE AND MYSTICISM OF INDIA 
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HOUGH IT WILL FOREVER BE ASSOCIATED WITH SCANDI- 
NAVIA, CHURCH BURNINGS AND COLD DARK LANDSCAPES, 
BLACK METAL HAS BECOME A WORLDWIDE MOVEMENT. 


Misanthropy, rejection of Christianity and hatred for mainstream culture 
are apparently felt anywhere there are people. Even still, It's odd to come 
across a black metal band from India, a country whose outside percep- 
tion is far removed from the dark forests, mythology - and let’s face it, 
nationalism and racism - of the genre’s origins. Enter Demonos, an Indus 
underground duo that is just as Influenced by nature and occult doctrines 
as were their musical forefathers. 

“We have to consider the times we are 
living in,” muses band mastermind De- 
monos Obscuris. ’’In 2016 the Earth has 
reached another living - or rather exit - 
phase. Black metal is now publici juris 
and cannot fall anymore within a partic- 
ular domain or colour of people. With all 
due respect to the initiators, of course.” 

Demonos' debut EP From Sacred to 
Profane, out this month on Iron Bone- 
head/Tour de Garde, does indeed bear 
much resemblance to the early days 
of Norway’s Mayhem and Burzum, It’s 
a winding, hypnobc brand of dark, at- 
mospheric metal spun with hymn-like 
passages, slow meandering breaks, and 
shrieked monologues spouting dark ide- 
ologies. 

“If you read the lines and words in- 
tently off our mini album, there are ob- 
scure derivatives leading to a certain 
message, some blatant, some hidden," 
explains Obscuris of his band’s dogma. “I have been indulging In voracious 
amounts of text since an early age, including books considered holy as well 
as forbidden occult books and the philosophy, mythos and science behind 
them." 

The band’s inspiration does in fact stem from its home country and cul- 
ture. Vedanta (one of the six orthodox schools of Indian philosophy), the 
Bhagavad Gita (a Hindu scripture) and occult tome The Book of the A/i- 


dents: A Guide to Dark Magick & Mythology axe cited on the EP. 

“These books hold great might as far as the way of living, life force, af- 
terlife and darker energy”, says Obscuris. “We believe in parapsychology. 
The numerous parapsychological beings mentioned in Sumerian Cuneiform 
texts, obsolete Indian mythos and also in books by [Dutch occultist and de- 
monologist] Johann Weyer have all depicted malefic as well as benevolent 
forms or spirit beings that haunt the living in various ways. My personal be- 
lief lies In the metaphorical sense. Every man has myriad flow of emotions 
and behavioural aspects. In simple words, parapsychology understands the 
capacity of humans to transformation. That can be seen by the deeds that 
we commit." 

But what would black metal be with- 
out its imagery of battles on the bliz- 
zard-whipped tundra, or the foreboding 
beauty of dark coniferous forests? Al- 
though India is radically different geo- 
graphically from Scandinavia, nature 
plays a vital role in the Demonos aes- 
thetic. 

“India Is a vast landscape ranging 
from [Southern] tropical rainforeste and 
green lagoons to [Northern] expanses of 
steppes and arid tablelands, as well as 
the North East, which is comprised of 
places like Shillong (also known as Scot- 
land of the East) and so many more!” 
proclaims Obscuris. “For inspiration 
ultimately leading to creation, travelling 
to be at one with nature features as an 
important part of my life." 

If there’s one aspect of From Sacred to 
Profane that reveals Demonos as "tru” 
black metal however, it’s the EP's artwork, which will resonate with fans of 
the blood, murder and fire-filled early days of the genre. 

“The cover art of Demonos’ album is of the remains of a burnt church,” 
notes Obscuris. “This incident happened a couple of years back in Delhi. 
The photograph of the razed cinders of the altar space was converted into 
the artwork for From Sacred to Profane. ... [It’s] a true element of practical 
horror -devised to art.® 
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Ever wish there was more variety in 

. 



space-set horror games? Well, Syn- 
drome isn’t answering that call, but 
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It's st'll a bloody good time. Emphasis on bloody. 

In a plot line that will no doubt sound familiar to any horror 
gamer, your character wakes up from cryosleep on a devastated, 
corpse-strewn spaceship, with half the crew savagely murdered 
and the other half turned Into horrific mutated monsters. Your 
job? Get the ship running, find out what happened, survive - but 
that's about to get very, very difficult 
Syndrome waits a long time before showing you Its monsters; 
unusual for a video game but - aided by a soundtrack of mys- 
terious bumps, scrapes and ship noises, as well as your own 
occasionally pounding heartbeat - It succeeds In building up 

nerve-jangling tension for the first time you have to tight one of disappoint, offering only simplistic controls, 

the mutations. However, the game Isn't Just atmospherics. It also That said, the game does let you know ear- 

employs semi-frequent Jump scares, often in the form of strange, ly (and often) that you should make weap- 

fllckering hallucinations. Are you infected? Will you go mad like on choices carefully as they are scarce and 

the rest of the crew? The odds are not in your favour. consider fleeing from some confrontations, 

While the graphics and sound design are great for a mid-priced but If you are a more impetuous or impatlBnl 

game {Syndrome retails for Just under $30), the tight mechanics player you’ll illkely find yourseif dying often 


(there’s only one difficulty setting here and 
It's quite hard). 

If you're not in the mood for revisiting Dead 
Space or any of the other classics of the 
space horror subgenre, Syndrome makes for 
a satsfyingly challenging getaway, but don't 
be surprised if it reminds you of -and leaves 



and how much fun you'll have playing it. 
tJecronomlCards is quick to set up and the game Itself Is dead 
simple: players take turns picking up Spell cards (which have four 
to six arcane symbols on them), once you have the appropriate 
amount of matching symbols you can swap them for a corre- 
sponding amount of Summon cards. Summoncardsare what you 
need to play In order to win the game, and they also give you 
the opportunity to screw over your opponents (and sometimes 
yourself) with monsters and monstrous magic. The first player to 
unleash seven Summon cards wins. 

Individual games, recommended fortwo to four players, last 30 
to 45 minutes, but fJecromoniCards is best played with three or 
e people, when more strategy is involved. Two-person games 


% 


rapidly turn Into smite tests, as both players 
try to deploy cards before they lose them. 

The artwork on the Summon cards Is 
fabulous and somewhat reminiscent of the 
art of Magic: The Gathering. The game also 
benefits from its occasional cheeky sense 
of humour; take, for instance, "The Jabber- 
wock" card, which says the following: "As 
Intimidating as the Jabberwock may look, 
it's Just a bunch of nonsense. This card does 
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nothing.” 

Like many card games, NecronomiCards 
depends a lot on luck of the deal/draw, but 
It also skews heavily towards players wlh 
good pattern recognition skills. If you can't 
spot the matches, you can’t win. But over- 
all, It's an enjoyable time-waster, and since 
there’s nothing inherently gory, disturbing or 
horrifying about the game, it can be enjoyed 
with the younger monsters in your life as 
well. Summoningforone, summoning for all! 

MONICA S. KLIEBLER 
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LE MANOIRDUDIABLE 

FRANCE- leae . 


W hen was horror cinema invented? 
Some would point to F.W. Mur- 
nau’s Nosferatu (1 922) or Robert 
Wiene’s The Cabinet of Dr. Calig- 
ari (1920). What about James Searle Daw- 
ley’s Frankenstein, produced by Thomas 
Edison in 1910? It turns out that magician 
and filmmaker Georges Meliks had already 
filmed the Devil way before that, at the dawn 
ot cinema. The horror genre appeared as 
soon as cinema was born, with the very first 
horror picture, Le Manoir du diabie, released 


characters are frightened by ghosts and 
internal creatures on a movie screen. The 
residents are harassed by a troop of white 
witches holding up their brooms, one of the 
men jumps off the balcony to escape them, 
and the last resident confronts Satan, repel- 
ling him with a white cross. 

Film historians strongly believe The Haunt- 
ed Castle can also be considered the first 
vampire movie, long before Robert G. Vi- 
gnola's lost short The Vampire (1 91 3). There 
are several examples in the film to back this 
up: Mephistopheles turning himseif into a 
bat and summoning a harem of diabolical 
brides, the demon having a magical hold 
over people, as well as a fear of crosses. 
Melles was already interested in cinematic 
vampire tropes and imagery of the occult 


es (most are lost), including A Trip to Back in the 19th century, legislation about 

lfoo/7 (1902), and had a very good rep- movies was very vague; there were no real 

on fairs and theatres, where he was laws to protect films and people made un- 

ig live performances with projections on authorized copies of Melles' shorts and sold 

}ig screen. As the first director to use them. To reinforce his identity, thefilmmaker 

boards, the creator of 114 incorporate 
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1 the base the 

■|Qb\ I left in The Haunted 

shown a I Castle. 

for the first time I < Unfortunately, these pre- 

icreen a few months V'* cautions weren't enough to 

the release of The i.M4 prevent his ruin. His movie 

Castle The Con- V 

g of a Woman the Segundo De Cho- 

I who was by 

to use spe- Rathe to compete Star 

the Film Beaten down 

Casf/e, by financial problems, com- 

?s combined several petition and counterfeiting, 

genre elements In one movie. In which he stars as Mephistopheles. Melles stopped making movies in 1913. Yet, he remains a visionary 


His character appears as a bat that turns to human form to invoke pioneer, particularly in genre film, staking his claim on Christmas 
\u ■ a massive cauldron and a minion. A young woman comes out of • Eve 1 896, with the premiere screening of The Haunted Castle - 


the cauldron, then the Devil and his servant disappear to go play the world’s first horror movie. 
VIj^ tricks on the inhabitants of the castle. For the first time. 
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